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SEE “SEARCH FOR THE GREAT APES” TUESDAY. JAN.13 ON PBS TV 





HE DEBATE over the: world's endangered 

species rages more loudly, but hardly more 

- fruitfully, with each passing year. Conserva- 
tignists still too often rely on emotional statements of 
their cause, attributing only ignorance and greed to 
those who harvest wildlife. Industry spokesmen too 
often find belligerence them best defense, and regard 
all conservationists as featherheaded idealists. 

Today international waters are frothing with con- 
troversy over the survival of whales; yet the furor 
rages perhaps with more passion than knowledge, 
simply because we are unable to collect and maim- 
tain indisputable census figures. 

Has man the wisdom to “manage” another spe- 
cies? The cynic will snort, and poimt to skies once 
filled by preat flocks of passenger pigeons. Somehow 
our tinkering has left ws with noisome hordes of 
starlings in their place. In a few human generations 
great herds of bison, the timber wolf, the grizzly 


bear, the bighorn sheep, and other species have 


been reduced to remnant populations: 

Consider now the sleek, silver-hued harp seal of 
the North Atlantic. The winter pack ice has formed; 
eoon it will be the whelping time of these lovely and 
valuable animals, Only days after the pups aré born, 
men will move in to club them to death for their 
white pelts. So it has been for two centuries or more. 

A candid account of the annual seal hunt appeartd 
in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC nearly 47 years ago, in 
July 1929, as veteran arctic explorer Robert A. Bart- 
lett described how thousands of men set out in doz- 
ens of ships—at considerable hazard and for meager 
pay. Captain Bartlett, a sealer himself, noted that 
recent seasons’ yields hart declined to some 200,000 
pelts, “tn contrast with earlier years when the catch 
ran to 700,000." 

Within the past decade public outery over the 
Slaughter has prompted the reduction of quotas to 
150,000 animals a year. Setting the proper quota, 
however, is vital for both the species and a continu- 
ing sealing imctustry. In this issue Canadian biologist 
David Lavigne presents findings based on a new 
technique, the recording and counting of harp seal 
pups by ultraviolet aerial photography 

His conclusions are disturbing, as you will read 
in the article beginning on page 129. But here at last 
some light accompanies the heat of controversy. We 
hope it will help wildlife officials, conservationists, 
and sealers to find common ground on which to make 
the right decision on the harp seal. 

Without such enlightened discourse among men, 
surely many species will suffer—most of all, in the 
end, Home sapiens himself, 
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In Search of Moses 2 

Where and how did a hwmble servant of 
God lead the Israelites on one of histary's 
mot momentous journevs! Harvey Arden 
and Nathan Benn make a pilgrimage 
jrem the Nile to the Promised Land. 


The Chambered Nautilus 38 
Undersea photographer Douglas Fauikner 
captures in extraordinary color pictures the 
rare and soyvsterions Pacific melinsh whose 
mobile home is an architectural masterpiece. 


Stockholm 43 

James Cerrutl finds that residents af 
Sweden's beautiful bul expensive capital 
city enjoy campluining as Hiey seek a 
special quality of life. Photographs by 
Albert Molidvay and Jonathan Blair. 


Haiti: Beyond Mountains. 

More Mountains 70 

Though overpopulation und poverty bese! 
them, the people of that oidest West Indian 
republic remain remarkably lehthearted, 
report Carolyn Bennet! Patterson and 
photographer Thomas Nebbia. 


California's Parched Oasis 08 
Distant Los Aneeles controls the water 
ofthe mownatain-walled Owens Failey, 
leaving if high, dry, aad not soa happy. 
Judith and Neil Morgan describe its plight; 
Jadi Cobb and Galen Rowell photograph it. 


Life or Death for 

the Harp Seal 129 

Survival of a species divides alarmed 
conservationists and hunters whose 
livelfhood depends an harvest of these 
arctic creatures, Biologist David M. Lavigne 
reports thei numbers seriously declining. 
Photographs fy William R. Caurtacager. 


COVER: Snow-whire pelt of a harp seal 
pep is both its glory and ifs dare to sealers. 





Was Moses found here? Ruins 
of Memphis in Eevpt litter 
ae backwater where, local 
lewend tells, the infant Moses 
was dtécovered amid brulrushes 
The Bible says Pharaoh's 
laughter foun bim: Moslem 
trolitian sas Praraohs wife— 
one of many enigmas in the 


shone life ot the prope et 


In Search of 


By 


a 


HARVEY ARDEN 





HAD TIN MIND a sunlit riverbank with 
tall reeds swaving under a cloudless 
blue sky. Instead, | was being led into 
a musty basement of thousand-year-old 
Ben Ezra Synagogue in Cairo 

“This way to place where baby Moshe 
found in bulrushes,” scratched the elderl, 
caretaker’s voice, which had the sleepy re 
moteness af an old Victrola record. Crooking 
a finger, he beckoned) me beneath a rusting 
Star of David and down some footworn steps. 
“No bulrushes today, of course,” he intoned. 
“River Nile change course since then.” 

He thrust a candle into a shadowed door- 
wav. “Here Pharaoh's daughter find baby 
Moshe in ark,” he said. [ brushed aside a cur- 
tain of cobwebs and peered mide 

Nothing jess impressive could be imagined 
I saw only a sunken passageway flooded with 
a foot or 30 of fetid water 

“This is ite” T asked. The incredulity in my 
voice could not hawecescaped him 

“This the piace,” he afhirmed. “Synagogue 
built might over spot a thousand year ago 
Is true traclition, sir.” 

| noclded, less than convinced but not in- 
clined to argue with another man's veritees 
Ad least mot this man’s. He ane his wite, [was 
told, were among the last Jews in Caires 
former Jewish quarter; the others left, along 
with most of the rest of Reyvptian Jewry, ona 
latter-lay exodus from Egypt alter the State 
of Israel was established m 1948. 

I dicln’t mention to him that an Arab guide 
hacd assured me with equal certamty that 
Roda Island in the Nile nearby was “mos! 
definitely” the site where the infant Moses 
hac! been founel. | had heard still another such 
claim for the ancient city of Memphis, a few 
miles wprlver. 

Such multiple-choice options confront at 
every turn those who would follow m Moses: 
footsteps. The Bible’s account of Moses 1s, 
plas. as géopraphically perplexing as it 1 
spiritually enlightening. Scores of geographic 
place-names in the Books of Exodus through 
Denteronomy—wherein Moses’ story is told 

simply cannot be pinpointed on a modern 
map with any certaints 


. But if I couldn't follow a definite line drawn 
, on a map, as I had first planned, I could stl 
O > iF SS pursue a kind of personal pulgrimage to Ute 


locales that Biblical scholarship, archeology, 
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‘Moses...told Pharaoh, Thus saith the 





TROM FAR ACHOSS TIME, the mummified 
F face of Pharaoh Ramesses [UT stares from 
a case in the Eevatian Museum in (air 
Ueft!. Many scholars believe he was one of 
the pharachs in the story of Moses—either 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, who en 
slaved the Esraelites, or the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, who pursued them into the sea 
after the Ten Plagues compelled him to tet 
them wo. His reign: 1304-12357 But 

When Moses demanded the release of the 
Israclites from bondage, Pharaoh refused, 
and increased the Léraelites’ work load by 
forcing them ty make bricks without. sup 
pling the straw they neececl for binder, 
moder Eevptian laborer fright} carries 
bricks much as the ancient Israelites must 
have dome. Stone carving (above) depict: an 
earlier pharaoh, Akhenaten (1479-1362 8.0), 
who founded a short-lived relicion based on 
a singe god, the Aten, of disk. of the sum 
Such belief in a single deity may have in- 
fluenced Moses in developing his concep 
of monotteism 





in Search of Moses 


and the lwing traditions of three major faiths 
have associated with the life of the 
prophet and lawgiver 

A founding father of Judaism in partic- 
ular and of monothesm in general, Moses 
abolished idol worship, banned magic and 
divination from religious worship, instituted 
observance of the Sabbath, authored—tra- 
dition holds—the Pentatewech, or Torah, and 
brought down from Mount Sinai the tablets 
whose Ten Commandments became the 
cormmerstone of Western man's ethical life A 
humble servant of God and an unsurpassed 
leader of men, he delivered the [sraelites from 


oTeal 


Revpt and led them on history's greatest de 
tour to the threshold of the Promised Lane 

Called Moshe in Hebrew, Musa in Arabic, 
and Moses—hby way of the Greek—in En 
rhish, he casts a towering shadow across the 
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Ceogruphy Dwarted by Scope of Events 


It was a shadow that ] would follow from 
the River Nile to the arid wilderness of Sinai, 
and trom the Mount of (soc—Atount Sinai 
to a lonels hilliep overlookine the Promised 
Land. In the process I would travel through 
one of the most hotly disputed territomes on 





our planet. along Arab-Israeli borders as 
tense as drawn bowstrings 

Yet, considering the scale of events that 
have occurred there, the territory itself seems 
surprisingly small. ‘The distance between the 
delta of the River Nile at Cairo and Mount 
Webo in Jordan—the geographic beginning 
and end of the Moses epic (map, following 
pages—is not very much greater than that 
between New York City and Washington, 
D.C. It's an exceedingly finite place for the 
intnite to have happened in. 

Still hoping for a more satiefying begin- 
ning: [ left the Ben Ezra Synagocue and 





hailerl a cab for the 45-minute drive to the 
ruins of Memphis. Leaving Catro’s frenzied 
trafic behind, we slid into the timeless 
Egyptian countryside. The Pyramids of Giza 
Hoated by in an orange haze on our rignt 
Moses. too, mav have looked upon them. Now 
we rolled past row on row of mud-brick 
dwellings, hauntingly reminiscent of the 
Biblical episode in which Pharaoh stopped 
supplving his Israehte slaves with the straw 
needed to bind the Niles mud into bricks. 

At Memphis an Arab guide led me down 
an embankment to a backwater of the Nile. 
Tall reeds edged a pool of limpid green water 
Frogs plopped rhythmically off the banks al 
our approach, From a nearby village came a 
baby's squall, suddenly drowned out by the 
squeals of three naked bovs splashing wildh 
out of the reeds. My heart did a double beat 

I had tound my beginning. 

“Here baby Musa found in reeds,” said the 
ruide. “Pharaoh s wite adopt him.” 

“You mean Pharaoh's daughter, I san 

*Oh. no, his wife!” he insisted. “Holy Koran 
clearly say wife, not daughter. Tradition say 
her name Asivah.” 

‘And what was Pharaoh's name?” | asked, 
WoTCLerin if he cowle tell me what the Bible 
so maddeningly neglects to specily. 

He shrugged: “Not say, But probably 
Ramesses the Great.” 

Nearby | looked on a large statue of this 
same Ramesses []. A fitting antagonist for a 
prophet he seemed, with his massrve head, 
Aaring nostrils, and powerfully muscled torso 
Many scholars believe he was etther the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, who enshaved 
the Israelites, or the Pharaoh of the E-xoctus, 
who pursued them into the sea. His long reign 
of 67 vears began in 1304 s.c. Thus, by most 
caltulations, the Exodus took piace some 32 
centuries ago, at about the same time that the 
Greeks were sacking Troy. 

Back in Cairo | gared on Ramesses’ vert 
skin and bone—mummifed—in the Eegyvp 
tian Museum. The shrunken visage bears no 











Echo of Exottus: An Egyptian family 
wends homeward from the fields at sunset 
The fleeing Israelites, the Bible says, num 
bered some 600,000 men as well ae their 
families and other retinue—perhaps: 2°) 
million persons inal. Some schotars, how 
ever, think “600,000" should be translated 
as “600 familtes,” or fewer than 15.000 total 
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~THELAR 5 OF Man cesbeely tare the 
fof Aqaba. To this piace Moses fled after sig 
_ the bg Yetian-oversser, ard bare he married 





ISRAELITES IN BONDAGE toiled in the fertile fields of 
| Goshen. — probably at the eastern adge of the 
Mile Delta —and siaved in building the 
cities of Raamses and Plthom, Fram 








this region the Eantius began, 


LOUDED #Y UNCERTAINTY, the actual route 

followed bw the Israelites from bondage im 
Eevpt to deliverance in the Promised Land has 
been the eubject of endiess scholarly debate- 
much of i intriguing, little of it provable. While 
most conjectured routes begin near the castern 
edge of the Nile Delta and end just northenst of 
the Dead Sea in Jordan, the way between can only 
be guessed at, since few of the stopping places 
mentioned in the Bible can be located with cer- 
tainty. Arrows on the map above medicate two 
possible routes through Sinwi— one a generally 





Exo the amd and ater nti 
tn tempt from the south was repulsed 


southern route with Jabal Musa as Moynt Sinai, 
the other a porthern route with Jabal Hilal as 
Mount Sina. Both routes converge at the oasis of 
Avni al Qucayrat, commonly identified with the 
Biblical Kacdesh-barnea. From Kadesh-barnea to 
Mount Nebo, atop which Moses died, new per- 
plexities arise, for the Bible seems to indicate two 
eepurate routes by which the Israelites skirted the 
land of Edom, whose maler hal refuserd them pas- 
sage, Some scholars postulate that different groups 
of Israelites took different routes—which might 
exnlain the seeming discrepancy, 








“And the Lord went before them by day in 
a pillar of a cloud " Billowine smoke 
from @ pottery factory near Cairo ibe low 
recalls the beacon that guicted the [srnmetites 
on ther fight from Eevpt ond during their 
SUD RS LLErT Wilrhe ri ners 

Sq hastily cid the fsraeclites leave Egypt 
that they had no time to leaven ther bread; 
hence, they took along unleavened bread 
of matzo, which Jews use to celebrate the 
aos dunng their annual Passover fest 
val An Egeptian woman (below right 
bakes a simular flatbread in her murd-brick 
nome in the vite Lett. 


hkeness to the awesome statue at Memphis. 
l was surprised to see, still clinging to the 
back of the mummy's skull, a shock of 
reddish-blond hair as silky as a baby's (page 
4). One cadaverous hand rises slightly above 
his chest, index finger extended as if he is 
about to deliver some absolute edict 

Cme such edict hacl been to kill all male in 


fants born of the Israelite slaves, “lest they 
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ond fell aeainst Ws. 

Moses, the son of Amram and Jochebed of 
the Levi tribe, facecl death under this edict 
After hiding him for three months, his mother, 
Jochebed, put him in an ark of bulrushes and 
scl it afloat in the reeds of the Nile, while his 
easter, Miriam, hicl on the bank to observe 
his fate: Rescued by Pharaoh's daughter, the 





nt Pharaohs court 
Noses probably havc y 
learning to read and 


infant Moses was raised 
hus 


princely upbringing: 


the bo 


write in the hieroglyphic system, to Man a 
chariot of war. to worship the multipli iby ot 
Eevptian gods 

A tale of 
he Jewish Talmud, which expands on the 
Bible's account. One day, 


his early vouth at court is told in 


tne siory Foes, 


3-vear-old Moses snatched the crown from 
Pharaoh's heacl and put it on his own, Aghast, 
Pharaoh devised a test to see if Moses was 
aware of his transgression. Two plates were 
set before the child, one filled with gold, the 
other with red-hot coals. If he chose the form 
er, death would be his reward: if the latter, he 
would be spared as one without knowledge 
of his acts, 


Moses took a coal from the second plate 
and put it in his mouth 
His life was spared, but henceforth he would 
be halting of speech—a hancicap that might 
explain his later conduct at the Burning 
Bush, when, demurring at (rod’s command to 
speak out before Pharaoh, he sand, “C my 
ford, J am 
ipeech, and of a slow Longue.” Because of the 
disability, God appointed his brother, Aaron, 
as the spokesman 


SCArINE Oils longue 


not eloguent...f am slow of 


Moses Perhaps Shared Pharaoh s Name 


Che names Ramesses and Moses may be 
linked linguistically, Ramesses means, rough- 
lv, “Ra [the <un-god] bore him.” The root 
word mes, “to give birth,” is also reflected 
in other pharaonic names, such as Atumosis 
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and Thutmesis. The name Moses, many 
scholars contend, derives from this same 
word, although in the Bible it is ascribed to 
the Hebrew mashah, meaning “to draw out.” 

While growing up, Moses likely kept in 
contact with his Hebrew family, who were 
living in the Egyptian region of Goshen. Here, 
brought by Joseph, their ancestors had migrat- 
ed in a time of famine, probably after 1700 
B.c., when Semitic rulers known to history as 
the 'Hyksos established a dynasty with tts 
capital at Avaris, in Lower Egypt. Joseph, 
it will be remembered, had become second in 
power only to Pharaoh himself, which makes 
sense if that particular pharaoh hac been a 
fellow Semite. Then, about 1550 suc., that 
dynasty was ousted by the non-Semitic ruler 
of Upper Egypt, and “there arose up a mew 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” 
Henceforth, Goshen would be a “house of 
bondage” for the Israelites. 

Where in Egypt was this “land of Goshen"? 
The Bible, our sole source for the name, 
doesn't say. Most indications, however, point 
to the eastern ecige of the Nile Delta. There- 
abouts Israelite slaves built for Pharaoh the 
cities of Pithom and Raamses. 


Goshen Still a Lush Region 


In this moist, canal-laced land—as flat 
and: green in places as the surface of a bil- 
liard table—the Israelites would have had 
ample pasture for their herds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, and donkeys. Today peasants of the 
delta still tend such animals, and also camels 
—ilomesticated on a large scale only after 
Moses’ time. White sacred ibises perch one- 
legged in newly plowed fields, looking like 
ancient hieroglyphs imprinted on the rich, 
black earth. Nearby, a stern-browed foreman 
with a long switch in his nervous hanc—like 
one of Pharaoh's taskmasters—stands over 
crews of children picking peppers; if they 
pause in their work, the switch flicks across 
their backs. 

Creaking waterwheels endless!y lift buckets 
of water from the Nile, spreading the mois- 
ture through a capillary svstem of canals. 
Where the river’s sustenance ends, the rust- 
red desert begins with cruel abruptness. 

It was into this desert that Moses, by then 
a grown man, fled one day after killing an 
Egyptian overseer whom he had seen beating 
an Israelite slave. When his crime was dis- 
covered, he disappeared into that void of 
wind, sand, and rock shimmering in a blue 


i? 


haze to the cast, toward Sinai and Arabia 

The Bible records with greatest brevity 
Moses’ long stay in the desert land of Midian, 
which may have straddled the Gulf of Agaba. 
There he married the shepherd girl Zipporah, 
becoming servitor to her father, the Miclianite 
priest Jethro, or Reuel, 

Scholars often debate Jethro’s influence on 
Moées. Could he have imprinted on the 
younger man's mind the notion that there 
was but a single God, not many gods? Moses 
may already have gleaned such an idea from 
tales he had heard about his ancestor Abra- 
ham, as well as from stories about the 
Pharaoh Akhenaten, who less than a century 
earlier hac established a brief-lived religion 
based on a single god, though that god had 
been the Aten, or sun disk, not an alil- 
encompassing civinity (page 5), 


Moses Quails at God's Command 


It was while tencing Jethro's flock one day 
that the shepherd Moses came to a great 
mountain, called both Sinai and Horeb, and 
saw a bush afire. From the flames issued a 
voice: “Moses, Moses...,”" it called, “J am 
the God of ry father, the God af Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God ef Jacob.” 

So far as the Bible records, not since the 
time of those same Patriarchs, centuries 
earlier, had God thus directly confronted one 
of His Chosen People. Nor had any man ever 
been charged with a more awesome task: 
“Come now...,”" the voice announces, “J well 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people the children of Isrue! 
oul of Level.” 

Asks the self-<dowbting shepherd, “Who am 
I, that I showd eo unto Pharaoh... ?" 

It was a question he might well ask, this 
fugitive member of Pharaoh’s court. Who, 
indeed, was he—a desert nomad, a son of 
slaves, a tangle-tongued stammerer to boot 
—to challenge one of the world’s most power- 
ful monarchs? Who was he to persuarcle the 
Israclites, whom he had not seen for many 
years, to leave the land they hael lived in for 
generations and follow him across a scorched 
wilderness toward a Promised Land that 
none of them had ever seen? 

Yet Ged commandéd and Moses obeved. 
The mighty deed would be done: 

And so, out of the desert, a prophet re- 
turned one day to the land of Goshen, jomed 
by his brother, Aaron. To the Israelite elders 
Aaron spoke the words God had commanded, 
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reinforcing them with miraculous signs— 
turning a shepherd's rod into a serpent, 
making: his hand a “leprous” white, trans- 
forming river water into blood. Then the 
brothers confronted Pharaah: 

“Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let my 
people co"—words that reverberate down the 
centuries. Time after time Pharaoh refused, 
and the Ten Plagues, one by one, were un- 
leashed upon the lanel. 

First the Nile’s water turned to blood, a 
phenomenon some scholars explain as red 
mud swirling down the river from Ethiopia's 
highlands. Next: plagues of frogs, lice, flies, 
cattle disease, ancl boilse—all concetvably re- 
lated to conditions during unusually high 
annual foods and their aftermath. 


Hail and fire, the seventh plague, may have 


been a hailstorm mixed with lightning; or 
possibly may have hac something to do with 
hery cinders from a volcanic eruption. One 
theory fixes on the huge explosion that rocked 
the Mediterranean island of Thera before 
1450 B.c., but this is too early to jibe with 
most chronologies of Moses. Yet volcanic 
theories might explain the “pillar of a cloud” 
—ark by dav, glowing by night—that 
fuided the fleeing Israelites. 

Locusts, the eighth plague, still swarm at 
times along the Nile. Three days of darkness, 
the ninth, may have been a sandstorm. 

Such naturalistic interpretations, of course, 
do not preclude the miraculousness of the 
events—which can be seen as natural phe- 
nomena that (rod put to divine use. 

With the tenth plague—the death of the 
firstborn of every Egyptian family—FPharaoh 
at last relented and let the Israelites go, This 
followed the phantasmagorical night of the 
first Passover, when (Good's destroving angel, 
en route to smiting the firstborn, “passer 
over” the Israelite homes, whose doorways 
had been marked with lamb's blood 


Vengeful Ruler Launches Pursuit 


Toward the end of my own stay in Egypt, 
I watched a funeral procession snake its way 
through Cairo’s streets, the deceased's white- 
draped cofhn beld high by pallbearers. The 
wulations of grieving women laceraterd the 
gir as the cries of Pharaoh's people must 
have done that terrible and wondrous might. 


Hardly had the wailing faded when Pha- 


raoh, regretting his release of the Israelites, 
pursued them with 600 chariots of war. 
My hope had been to scout the Suez Canal 


fn Search of Moses 


area in search of likely sites for Moses’ sub- 
sequent miracle of parting the waters. My re- 
quest to do so, however, was rebuited—polite- 
ly but firmly—by Egyptian officials, 

On reflection, I.can understand their reluc- 
tance. The Egyptians in the Moses story, after 
adl, don’t fare too well, and modern Egyptians 
can hardly be expected to get overly enthu- 

siastic about this ancient tale of Israelites 
smiting Egyptians. 

“Feel free to travel around Cairo, even to 
Abu Simbeel, if vou like,” [ was told. “But-you 
will need special military permits to visit the 
canal area, and we cannot promise you those 
permits, though, of course, we will try... .” 

I remember picking unhappily at my dinner 
one night in a Cairo hotel. For days the city 
had been wildly celebrating the anniversary 
of what Egyptians call the “Glorious October 
Victory’—meaning the Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973. 

at my inability to visit at least 
Ore of the possible sites where the parting of 
the waters occurred, I brooded over an after- 
dinner cup of coffee that sat cooling along 
with my hopes of following Moses’ footsteps. 
Leaving the hotel, I noticed a hand-scrawled 
sign in the lobby. A miraculous sign it seemed 
to me: “Visitors! See the Suez Canal! Visit 
the infamous Israeli Bar-Lev Line, destroyed 
by our victorious forces on October 6, 1973! 
Sin up here!” 


The next day, informed no permit was nec- 
essary for the bus tour, L-sped along the bleak 
desert road from Cairo to the canalside city 
of Suez in the company of some enthusiastic 
Arab and East German tourists. 

Upon reaching Suez, a city still agape with 
holes from the shellings of recent vears, we 
crossed a pontoon bridge over the canal at 
one of the points where Egyptian troops hal 
punctured Israel's vaunted Bar-Lev Line— 
and along with it the myth of Israeli in- 
vulnerability. 

Our guile led us nghton top of devastated 
Israeli bunkers. Stopping, he pointed to the 
rubble beneath ourfeet, “Dewn there [sraelis,” 
he said, He pressed bis hands together and 
held them Hat against one ear. “They sleep,” 
he said, smiling. “They sleep forever.” 

Just to the south, the canal widens out into 
the Red Sea's turquoise-watered Gulf of Suez. 
Near here, by some tracitional readings of the 
Book of Exodus, would be the site where 
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Pathway to deliverance: According to one 
theory of the Exoddus, the nit. of sand (left) sep 
arating Lake Hardawil from the Mediterranean 
may have been the “clry lane in the micdst of the 
sea’ by which the Israelites fled. The walls of 
Water that collapsed on Pharaoh's pursuing 
chariots are echoed by storm-lashed waves that 
even today crash across the slender strand 

Traclitionally, Moses parted the “Red Sen,” 
but the Hebrew phrase Foam SupA literals 
trandlates ad “Reed Sea,” which could apply to 
the lioon calied Bardawil, of any of several 
lakes in the Suez Isthmus region 





A wuorrtor's last step: Along the northern 
coasta! route of Sinai, a soldier's boot solders 
before the skeleton of an Hevptian ammunition 
train destrovedin the 1967 Arah-lsraeli war. In 
Bible tines this “way of the lated of the Philis- 
tines” was well guarded by Eavpitinn troops, 
an Moses wisely avoided it—perhaps by 
detouring wong Bardiwil's litth-used strand, 
or perhaps by turning south into Smai's wilds 


Moses parted the waters of the Red Sea. [n 
recent decaces, however, scholars have point- 
ed out that the Hebrew phrase Fam Suph, 
tracitionally translated “Ked Sea,” should be 
rendered “Reed Sea” They fix its location 
somewhere to the north of the Red Sea prop- 
cr, perhaps around the Bitter Lakes, or Lake 
Manzala, or even Lake Barcdawil m north- 
west Sina, The last ties in particularly well 
with a northern theory of the route of the 
Exodus that has the [sraelites fleeing from 
Egypt along Sinai's Mediterranean coast 
Most theores of a southern route have the 
multitude heading south directly after the 
Muraculous crossing, and then along Sinat'’s 
Gulf of Suey coast 

My own plan was to check out Lake Bard- 
awil to the north, then head south along the 
(sult af Suez to the traditional Mount Sma 


Enmmity Dictates Lengthy Detour 


To reach Lake Bardawil, | would have to 
travel a most circuitous route. Not able to 
cross) Egyptian limes into I[sraeli-occupied 
lerriiory, hor to Ay directly from, Egypt to 
Israci—such flights being nonexitent—l thew 
from Egypt to Rome and thence to Israel 

Several days later, having traveled nearly 
3,000 miles to go 90, D was bouncing along iM 
an open jeen on the northern coast road 
of Singt to Lake Bardawil. My guide was 
a soft-talking, war-toushened Israeli named 
Amiram Uvrotsky, who runs Neot Hakikar 
Desert Safaris when not tending «a farm or 
manning @ machine gun on the front lines 

Lake Bardawtl., actually a mant lagoon, 1s 
separated from the Mediterranean by a nar 
row spit of sand (facmg pagel) Along this 
strand, one northern theory of the Exodus 
yoes, Moses bed his people on their flight from 
Pharaoh, whose pursume chariots were cln=- 
ing fast behind them. Being stopped, perhaps 
by a watery gap in the sand spit, Moses 
stretched out his hand ane a preat wind arose 
that drove back the waters 

“And the children. of Israel went into the 
midst of the seaupon ihe dry ground: and the 
waters were a wall wnia them on their right 
hand, and on thetr eft.” 

Leading the Israelites to safety on the far 
shore, Moses once more lifted his hand ane 
the suspended waves swept down wpon the 
pursuing chariots of Pharaoh. 

Was Pharaoh among those killed? The 
Bible doesn’t specifically say so, and Egyptian 
histories mention no such inglorious ene for 
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Ringside seat on eternity: A Bedouin girl merges with the ro 


i Sing s wilderness: where Moses ane the Israelites wandered 


Bene: 
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Sind, local tradition relates, Moses broweht forth water with rap 


wile God provided manna and quail to apperse the | 





People of the sand: The Bedouin of Sinai 
SUT reside at times in goathair tents Ike 
those that sheltered the ancient [srmelites 
Travelers coming upon one of these desert 
Chcampments are generally welcomed to a 
seat around the fire (righ! , there to sip | 
mini-cup of thick black coffee (below) arc 
snare the latest news and gossip. This im- 
memoria! desert hospitality finds frequent 
expression in such Mosaic precepts as 
“Ete stranger Chat diwelleth with you shall 
Pe ante von a ae bent onenwe you, and 
thow shalt low doe as Geyrelf: for ve were 


me fhe foe of Eee 
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Ramesses Lt or any other pharaoh of that era 
However, ther do fey mention anyone 
handed Mowe As Fi member Of COUrL, OF the 
Calastropni death cl Revpt's firstborn Or 
mass escape of Israelite shaves from 
But then, rare the people—ancient or modern 
—who take the trouble l for posterits 
their own failures 

storm-churned seas, [was tole, still at times 
Inundate Barrlawil's slender strand. An Arah 
fisherman took me out « on ne shallom LarOon 
in a putt-puttine old trawl Lock sasha 
here,” he said, pointing into th emurky water 


I looker] down. half } 
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CX De urge it See one of 


it= wheels still s 





rninraons war 


chariots sunk. on the bottom, 
pinning. DT alrne 
form of a submerged air- 
plane. “Russtan-built bomber,’ 
the fisherman said with a shrug. “Shot down 
Ly the Israelis.” 


PELs [Mat] to 
enast} 


cee Lie 


Fevptian 


ack on shore, showed me some flat 
Hounderlike fish caught that morning by local 
lishermen. He slapped two ne the fish together 
In sandwich fashion. Since each looked rather 
hike half a fish, both of its ey 
side, the two together looked surprisingly like 
a Single fish. “Called samak Ausa, Musa 
announced, “When Musa split the 
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these fish get cut in two. Now thit 


way foreverl” 


Nermids Taught Moses Desert Lore 


Alone these CUne-rIipMed Shores Vou occa- 
sionally see the encampments—hardly more 
substantial than mirages—ol the Beclouin. OF 


all peoples, these semi-nomads perhaps most 


resemble Bite | sraclites iil the Bowls in their 


mode of life and physical 
Moses lived among such people during his 
th the Mictianites, leaning from 


SUITOUNC Tes 
Ont stay W 
them the desert wisdom that he would put to 
lifesaving use during the trials and sufferings 


in ear it cat Afiage f 





his people encountered min their wanderings 
Sear BRarcawil I attended a small cather- 
ing of Sitting around a fire in 


in open stockace of weather-blackened palm 


ocal Bedlouin 


wae Offered copious GUAnIITICGS oO 


Tons, | 
viscous black coffee and Egyptian cigarettes 
by a sheikh named Saacli 
no COMMON 
last nonverbal fnends 

Feeling a bit lonely after 2 Ome on my side 
af the language gap, | drew out @ Small har- 
aril teninbve 


Sani swiveled and fixed hit gaze 


Thouweh we share 


and | soon became 


i 
Lone, ne 


monicH blew a few notes 


Instanth 
on the harmonica, which | dropped into his 














upturned palm. He then blew intait furiously, 
eliciting a truly terrible bleat. The harmonica 
seemed in actual pain. A camel groaned as if 
in answer. Saadi beamed with delight, and I 
gestured for im to keep the harmonica, 
which he cid, popping it into his desert robe. 

Later, a5 our jeep was about to pull away, 
he came hurrying up to me. It occurred to me 
—men thought—that he might want to 
return the harmonica or else recompense me 
with come possession of his own, as Bedouin 
are noted for doing. To my amazement, how- 
ever, he simply threw his arms around my 
neck and kissed me full on the mouth. 

“Looks like you've made a friend,” grinned 
my guide, Amiram, as we drove away. Behinel 
us the raucous wail of a harmonica floated on 
the darkening desert air. 


Author Smitten by “Bitter” Water 


From Lake Bardawil we headed south 
along an Isracli military road paralleling the 
Suez Canal. Sandy dunes gradually shifted to 
stony desert backed by stark red cliffs, ice- 
blue mountains, and purple peaks as sharp 
and angular as witches’ hats. 

South of Suez we came lo an oasis near 
Uvun Musa, often identified as one of the 
wav-stops of the Israelites on their journey bo 
Mount Sinai Was this where the newly freed 
slaves “murmured” in complaint to Moses? 
Coming to a place called Marah, they found 
the water “hitter.” Moses, flinging an uni- 
dentified species of tree into the water, made 
it potable. 

Secing a small well with an ail-can draw 
bucket, photographer Nathan Benn and I 
each took an experimental sip to see if the 
water tasted bitter. It dicl not, though it had a 
vaguely tinny aftertaste. That night and for 
days ufterward, however, that fluid rebellion 
of the innards called dysentery taught us a 
new meaning of “bitter.” 

Farther an may have occurred the miracles 
of the manna and the quail To stop the 
Israelites’ compiaints, God provided a sub- 
stance clescnibed as “a smal] round thing, as 
smal! ar the Aoar frost on the ground.” One 
theary ¢quates this manna with a white, 
swertish exudation caused by scale imsects: 


found on tamarisk trees. Berlouin make a 
condiment called main from this substance, 
sad to taste nol unlike the Biblical descrip- 
tion of manna—“like wafers made with 
honey.” Hardly any mann hae been seen in 
Sinai during the recent drought, however, 
and even in a good year nowhere near enough 
could be gathered to feed a multitude the 
size of the Israelite host. 

According to the Bible, the Israelites num- 
bered some 600,000 adult males and their 
families, plus the priestly tribe of Levites and 
miscellaneous hangers-on. This has been esti- 
mated to be two and a half million persons or 
so—vastly more than the Sinai supports today. 

Some scholars believe that the 600,000 fig- 
ure Was actually a census taken of Israel 
centuries later, in the time of King David or 
King Solomon, and mserted into the much 
older narrative of the Wandering. It may also 
be, a5 some authorities postulate, that the 
Hebrew word elept, which translates as 
“thousand,” may instead have been meant to 
mean “family.” If this is so, the Israelite host 
numbered only 600) families plus their re- 
tainers—fewer than 15,000 people in all, a 
much more reasonable number. 


Evidence Backs Different Routes 


The possible connection between manna 
and the tamarisk tree fits in nicely with 
theories of a southern route of the Exodus, 
since the tamarisk grows abundantly in 
southern—but not in northern—Sinai. 

On the other hand, quail—the second of 
(rod's miraculous bequests of food to the 
hungry Israelites—commonly occur in large 
numbers in Sina) only along the northern 
coast. There, great swarms of birds migrating 
from Europe drop in exhaustion on the Mecti- 
terranean’s southern shore: Bedouin have 
traditionally caught the helpless creatures in 
nets—a practice now illegal in many places. 
Since the quail don’t normally alight in such 
numbers in southern Sinai, this tends to sup- 
port theories of a northern route. 

Such seeming discrepancies have suggested 
to some scholars that there was not one but 
two or more exoluses of Israelites from 
Kevpt, perhaps spanning a century or more. 


Mio of the desert, a Bedouin nurses her child in the wilds of Simal When Moses as 

a young man fed into the desert after killing an Egyptian taskmaster, he came upon just sach 
a beauty: Zipporab, daughter of the Midianite priest Jethro. After defending her against 
bullving shepherds, he took ber to wife, ond she bore hom two sons: Gershom and Eliezer. 


In Search of Moses 


ii 


(hur Biblical narrative, bv such theories, sim- 
ply compresses into one these SeDarate migra 
tions, which have involved, say, an 
exodus of the Hebrew tribe of Jucah under a 
man named Moses and another exodus of the 
Joseph tribes under a leader named Joshua 


ras 


Battle Hinged on Prophet's Raised Arm 


At Rephidim, as they approached Mount 
ing), the Israelites were attacker by a desert 
e called the Amalekites. Moses stood on 
a height and stretched out his arm. So long 
as be held it up, the Israelites prevailed 
When his arm grew tired and fell, the Amale- 
Kites aclivanced. [ob assure victory, Aaron andl 
Hur had to prop up Moses’ arm. 





DAC 


Early one morning I stole off toa lonely 
mountainside and, stretching out my hand, 
stood there in august Mosaic posture, the 
imaginary legions advancing and receding 
before me. After three minutes of holding my 
arm up, my upper shoulder began aching 
sharply. Four minutes, and the pain extended 
from: shoulder to elhow. Five minutes, and 
became excruciating, Six 
minutes, and my arm tlropped 

L heard a squeal of laughter behind me and 
turned to see a Bedouin boy and girl pointing 
at me and giggling. At my surprised glance 
they gamboled away, followed by a herd of 
black-and-white goats. I was left alone with 
a sore shoulder and a rect face 


the ciscomifort 





Near the granite apex of the Sinal penin- 
Suila rises a 7,497-foot pink-and-purple crag 
that Arabs call Jabal Musa, the Mount of 
Moses. Ancient tradition has given it another 
name—Mownt Sinai 





\lonks Maintain Holy Place 
It is a gaunt, wind-tortured peak shoul- 
dered roughly about by a massed army ot 
other peaks all similarly wild in aspect. From 





remote times this soaring mountain has been 
venerated as a spiritual pole of the universe, 
a height where man and (sod have met, talked, 
and come to terms with each other 

Wo one knows when Jabal Musa was first 
identified as the peak of the lawgiving. But 
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we do know that by about a.p. 400 Christian 
monks were taking refuge from temptation 
in the mountain's caves. To them, Jabal Musa 
was unmistakably Lae Mount Sinai—a behet 
emphatically shared by Greek Orthodox 
monks, who for centuries have maintained 
the Monastery of St Catherme near the toot 
of the holy mountain, purportedly on the 
site where God called out to Moses from the 
Burning Bush 

“But, of course, this m Mount Sinai’ in- 
ested one of the monks when | mentioned 
that a number of other mountams in Smal 
and Arabia harl also been so dubbed. “If you 
spent some time up on the mountain, as | 
have, vou would Ane!” 








Wlarkine the way, stone cams erected by 
the Eedouin (above) flank established 
through Sinai’s trackless wilds. 
Without them the mexpert traveler might 
eoon be hopeless lost pid the stone and 
cand. For many vears Moses cwelt with the 
Bedouin-like Midianites. who taught him 
the cesert wisdom be would later put to 
wee in leading o rabble of former slaves 
through Sings awesome wiidemess 


routes 


Soothing strains of a Bedouin’s simple 
lvre waft on the desert air. Among simular 
[sraclite instruments of Biblical Cimes 
was the Ainner, whose liquid tomes. could 
break the impact of Sinal's overwhelming 
After Moses’ time, King David 
raised the bre plaver's art to new helpehts 
af expressiveness, composing psalms whose 
recall ‘thie 


Ti ae 
Src 


words often Whiirews events 


of the-Exeoclus 





“I, TOO, HOPE TO END UP HERE,” a Greek 
Orthodox monk told the author, pointing to 
this pile of skully in the charnel house of 
St. Catherine's Monastery near the foot af 
Jabal Musa, the traditional Mount Sinat. 
For 16 centuries Christian monks hare 
lired and prayed at this holy site, revered 
as the place where God spoke to Moses 
from the Burning Bush. 
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And so it came about that I spent a wind- 
buffeted, soul-tossed night atop the Mount 
of God with Brother Jerry Kambites, a burly, 
black-bearded Canacian serving a six-month 
stink 43 a novice at the monastery 

On the climb up, Brother Jerry described 
his 20 davs and nights alone on the mountain. 
Moses, it will be remembered, <pent 40 

“Tt's the silence that gets to you most,” 
Brother Jerry said, “the silence outside com 
pared to all the noise inside yourself 

“Alter a hme, i you prav hard enough, the 
Inner noises quict down a littl. Then the 
outer silence flows neht through you, 

“When | came down from the mountain,” 
he continued, “the hardest thing at first was 
to speak azain, My yoice seemed to boom like 
a circus drum. Other people's voices echoed 





and grated inside my heal. When Moses 
smashed the tablets of the Ten Command- 
ments to the ground, it may have been not 
only because the Israelites were worshiping 
a golden calf but also because of the awful 
racket they were making. That alone would 
have been intolerable!" 


Mountaintop Covenant Molds the Future 


We reached the summit just as dusk 
wrapped the mountain in deep-blue dark- 
ness. Taking a huge iron key from his black 
robe, Brother Jerry opened the creaking door 
of the littl chapel of Moses that shares the 
lopmost crag with a small white mosque. He 
began lighting candles until the chapel’s in- 
terior glowed. Next he lit a hand-held censer 
and began swinging it so that a sweetly acrid 
blue smoke wafted on the air. Then, in @ sur- 
prisingiy Beautiful tenor, be began chanting 
the Greek Orthodox vespers—a service at- 
tended only by him, myself, and the wind. 

That night, while we slept, a cold front 
moved in. By the time J blinked my eves open 
at dawn, 4 transformation had taken place 
under the mantle of darkness. After weeks of 
cloudless desert sky, great clouds thick as cot- 
ton candy filled every valley, every depth 
We stood above them, overpowered. The 
granite Mountaintops around ws rose out of 


Like Moses, a servant of God: A Creek 
irthodox clerzyman breakfasts on ETape 
Cu grown outside his monastery just west 
ol Peiran Oasis, one of many Sinai cases 
said to have sprung froma rock that Moses 
smote with his rod to bring forth water 


the billowing cloud sea hike an unearthh, 
archipelago. We seemed afloat, completeh 
detached from any world below (following 
pages). 

“You see?" Brother Jerry breathed. “This 
ns the mountain.” 

“And al came to Ours cf. 
Hrueuiers and ightnings.... And mount Sinat 


fA Beier Deere 


was dilogeifer on ao smoke, because thre Lord 
descemied upon it-in fire. 
“And God spake all these words, sayine, 
"T am. the Lord thy God...” 
Thus begin the Ten Commandments 





“Thou shail have mo olher gods before me. 

“Thow shall mol make wnio thee any graven 
Re aa ed 

"Thon shalt nol take the mame af the Lord 
Liry God tn vain 

“Remenoer Lie 


hbbath dav, fo keep 


hea i ae 
“Honour ty father and thy mother. 
"Thou shail mot Ril, 
ME oti 
"Thou shalt not steal. 
"Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
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“Written with the finger of Geod” on two 
stone tablets, these transcendent words were 
to became the foundation of Western ethics 

According to an old Jewish tradition, the 
| unborn, 
were present at Mount Sinai when God sealed 
His special covenant with His Chosen People 

[ remember, before starting my travels in 
search of Moses, speaking to a grav-bearded 
Hasicice rabbi in Hrookhn. Hearne that | 
was going to Sinai, tears welled in his ald 
eves. “So.” he sighed, “you're going back! 

Recalling his words while standing there 


souls of all Jews, even those as yet 
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Inscriptions in the clouds, pilgrims’ markings etch the 7,500-foot summ¢il 
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Ten Commandments, 
worshiping a golchen 


In Search of Moses 
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Recalling the brass serpent that Moses 
raiser] high overhead to save the lives of 
w 1 1 i = 

Psraciites Otten bY stakes, this five-mch gilt 

Neacded i opper snake from a Midianite tem- 
Obe at Lima [stae|, dates from Moses’ tink 








atop the Mount of God, 1 thought to myself 
“yes... ves, [ve come back.” 

Moses, on bringing the stone tablets down 
found the [sraelites worshiping a golden calf 
Remembering how, ato 
had successfully pleaded with an alreach 
angry (od mot to destroy this “stiffnecked 
people,” Moses became enraged and shat- 
tered’ the tablets: But at Goel's command, the 
prophet later hewed two more tablets and 
returned to the peak. Once more the words 
were inscnbed, renewine the covenan! 

When Moses descended with the second set 
of tablets, the Bible tellsus; “the skin of fris 
face shone.” For many centuries the Hebrew 
Word meaning “shone (garan) was trans 
lated as “horned” (geren), which gave mse to 
the tradition, generally obsolete, that Moses 
tact horns sprouting from his head, instead of 
rays of light. The famous horned «statue 
“Moses,” by Michelangelo in Rome is prob- 
ably the best-known manifestation of this 
old interpretation 


) the mountain. He 











Streamlets Green the Desert Sands 


Leaving Mount Sinai, I traveled east and 
north throweh the rocky wildermess. I spent 
a lazy afternoon walking around the oasis of 
Avn al Qudayrat, often identified with the 
Radesh-barnea where Moses and his [sruel- 
Ite Multitude camped for most of the Wander 
ing. Here the Twelve Tribes pitched their 
tents around the sacred Tabernacle, spiritual 
prototype for the Temple that was later 
built in Jerusalem. 

You come upon such an oasis not abruptly, 
as in the movies, but by slow and almost im 
perceptible stages. Subtiv, as if trying not to 
surprise vou, a rivulet flows out of a rock 
somewhere and begins trickling along the 
desert floor. It's an insignificant-lonkine 
streamlet that seems hardly big enough to fill 
acoieepot. You cd think the sand would quick 
ly drum it away, But not so—the tiny rivet 











holds tts ground, somehow growing until it 
brims over its banks, creating little swampy 
areas. Along its fringes sprout tall grasses, 
curbcue terns, Howerne thornbus 
almost miraculouslh—a grove of towering 
date palms. A red dragonfly poises on the 
trembling tip of a twig, peering at you with 
bilbows eves. And over there, four camels 
munch the vellow tips of tall green reeds 
Now vou hear a Ureack! thwack! and a 
Hedowin woman matenalizes on the other 
hank, leacing a donkey. She screams at the 





1s, even 
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beast for no apparent reason, hitting it smart- 
lv time-and again with a long switch. Her 
black veil sags to one side and you get a 
glimpse of a worn, lined face—a face that 
merhaps has not had much to smile at over 
the years. She secs vou looking and pulls the 


veil taut, frowning as though she wouldn't 


mind transferring a whack or two from the 
donkey's backside to your own. Then she 
huffs aff and disappears behind some olive 
trees, thwacking as she goes. 

Beneath those same trees we hal lunch, 
including a reddish loaf of something that 

handed me with a twinkle in his eve. 
“Tes the Israeli soldier's stall of life in the 
field,” he said. “Go on. Try it.” 

*T know, I know, I'll Gee it,” I said. 

Intently eved by two Israelis, two Arabs, 
and a stray camel, I took a cautious bite. 

“Well,” asked Amiram, “how is ite” 

“T can't taste much of anything at all," I 

“You see!" he cried. “At least it coesn't 
taste bad! Now vou know Israel's bigpest 
military secret—pressed soybean loaf!” 

i recalled how the Israelites of old had 
murmured about the taste of the manna 
God had provided. “Owr soul! loatheth this 
Heit bread,” they had cried. | wondered how 
they might have fared on a diet of soybean 
loaf, the manna of modern Israel, 


All—Almost—Belongs to Allah 


Through an interpreter, | _ with a 
Bedouin man tending nearby olive trees. 

“Do you own this land?" [ asked him. 

He shook his heacl. “The land belongs to 
Allah,” he saicl. 

“What about the trees?” I asked. He had 
just harvested a basket of green olives, and I 
assumed that at beast the trees were his. 

“The trees, too, are Allah's,” he replied: 

1 marveled at this man who seemed un- 
encumbered by material considerations... or 
sO was thinking when, as if in afterthought, 
he said, “Of course, ] own the olives!" 

From RKaclesh-barnea, Moses sent out 
twelve spies, including Caleb and Joshua, 
to reconnoiter the Promised Land. Reaching 
the valley of Esheol, near Hebron, the spies 
found a land flowing “with milk and honey.” 
At Esheol they cut down a single cluster of 
grapes so large that it required two men to 
carry it between them on a staff, 

The spies, however—all except Caleb and 
Joshua—shrank in fear before the powerful 








fn Search of Mosey 


inhabitants of this fertile land. They gave an 
“evil report” to Moses of what they had seen, 
saying Canaan was “a fond that eateth wp the 
inhabitants thereof,” a place filled with giants 
so awesome that “we were in our own sige 
Bs grasshoppers,” 

Once again the Israelites, terrified, mur- 
mured against Moses, threatening rebellion. 
God then condemned those 20 years and older 
—excepting only the unwavering Joshua and 
Caleb—to wander “wets! your carcases be 
wisied in Ue wilderness.” Only the vounger 
generation, whose moral fiber was uncorrod- 
ed by slavery, would be allowed to enter the 
Promised Lane. 

Land of Canaan Denied to Moses 

Somewhere near KRadesh-barnea occurred 
to speak to a rock and bring forth water for 
the Israelites. Moses, however, struck the 
rock twice with his rod rather than merely 
speaking to it. God apparently considered this 
a breach of faith and condemned Moses 
never to enter the Promised Land himeelf. 

I saw many such “rocks of the striking.” 
Almost anywhere a spring burbles from a 
rock in the Middle East, the local tradition 
ascribes the phenomenon to Moses. Tales 
have been told of travelers who tap a rock in 
Sinai and stand back amazed to see water 
gushing forth. This, while highly unlikely, is 
at least a scientific possibility, since pockets 
of water do form in Sinai’s porous limestone 
at times. 

Modern Israeli geologists have gone Moses 
one better in this regard, having discovered 
vast reserves of “fossil water” deep beneath 
Sinal’s burning sands—as much water, it's 
estimated, as the Jordan River carries in a 
century or more. Having percolated down 
into subterranean crevices over milhons of 
years, this water—if political problems ever 
evaporate—may someday be recovered to 
form a series of new oases in the parched 
Sing, & latter<lay miracle that Moses him- 
self would have marveled at. 

After the Israelites failed in an attempt to 
enter Canaan from the south, being stopped 
near Beersheba by a Canaanite army, Moses 
proceeded toward the Promised Land from 
the east. When the powerful Edomites refused 
him passage through their land, he circled 
around Edom, conquered Sibon the Amorite, 
and camped northeast of the Dead Sea in the 
lancl of Moah. (Continued on page 33) 
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To intersect their conjectured route, T had 
to make quite a roundabowl journey of mm 
own, traveling from Elat to jerusalem, and 
thence to Jericho and the Allenby check 
pomi—the Crna leral crossing point between 
lerae!l and jordan 

From there drove south over the sem 
arid] hills of Moab und Ivcdiom. | stopped al 
the mountain-locke ruins of Petra, with tts 
maeniiicent temples and tombs curved out of 
rose-Ter SAreistcrn clifts This hacl been the 
canital of the Nabataeans, who in fesus’ clay 
ruarded many of the same trade routes that 
the Excdomites aul the Mirhanites controlled 
in: the time of Moses. 





Moslems Honor Hebrew s Memory 


Nearby rises the peak of Jabal Harun, the 
Mount of Aaron Tradition @quates it with 
WMiount Hor, where Moses’ brother, Agron, 
died. Within a small white mosque on its 
summit is a cloth-lraped bier. This, accord 
ing to a Moslem tradition, = the “tomb” of 
Aaron, Reaching the summit of the imposing 
mountain alter an arduous two-hour climb, 


T wes instructed by my young fordanian 
muice, “Please, sir, lake off your shoes, [his is 








holy ground 

[ couldn't help but remember | rods words 
to Moses during their frst controntation at 
the Burning Bush: “Moses, Moses. ... put off 
ihy shoes from off thy feet, for be piace 
whereon thou standes! its holy erinind.” Vir 
tually the same words! My search atter Ninges 
was approaching full circle 

Returning north through the hills of Moah, 
I mace the final stop of my months-long 
journey—atop the traditional Mount Nebo 
Here the aged prophet came at last to view 





Celebrating the deliverance of the an- 
ie! Ley ene iTG hone REE Lf Po, Thi. 
farmily of Russian jews mm Jersaen ol 


serves the mtual of the Passover, whi 
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Lileavened mateo recalls the biblical 
eplaode in which the [sraclites, fleeing tron 
Fharach, could mot tarry long enouh to 


omipare heaven) brea 


Abandoned by its inhabitants during the 
[967 war, a Palestinian refugee camp gath 
ere shadows on the Weel Bank of Jordan 
near jericho, Not far from here the ancien 


Israelites. shortly after Moses’ death, crossed 
the iver fordan and made ther long 


delaved entry into the Promised Lanr| 





which God 
allowed him to see but not to enter, The vista 
fram this lonely height is across the north 
enc of the Dead Sea and the mouth of the 
River Jordan to the grav-! ills of Juckiea 

threshold of the Promised Lan. On my 
way up to Mount Nebo, | had passed forlorn 
comps of Palestinian refugees, a people who 
look upon these same hills W Ith & hoenging no 
less passionate than that of Moses ane the 
leraelites. The notion of a “promised lanc” 
cies hare. 

Passing the mantle: of military leadership 
on to Joshua, Moses then breathed his last 
“And Moses was an hundred and feenty years 
ald when he died: his eve toas mol dim, nor 
his nateral force abated.” 

According to an old Jewrsh tradition, God 
kissed His faithful servant.as be diecd. Another 
venerable tradition, recalled in the New 
Testament Book of Jude, states that Satan 
and the archangel Michael contence:! for 
body after his death. The Book of 
Deuteronomy records that the aged prophet 
was buried in a valley nearby, “bul ma man 
rnowelh af me sepulchre.” 

AS a matter of fact, thereas a Moslem sepul- 
ther of Moses near Jencho, al a site called 
Wabi Muso—Pronhet Moses. But it is a sacl, 
unprepossessing- place, without any sense 
of a prophets haunting presence. [ felt com- 
pelled. once again, to seek out an alternate 


the Promised Lane of Cannan, 
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The death of two brothers: 
Forbidden by (ated boon enter: 
ing the Promised Land, both 
Aloses and his faithful broth- 
er, Aaron, diel before the 
Israclites—terl by Joshua— 
conguered Cannan 

Wear Petra in southwest 
Jordan, «a custodian sure 
the “tomb of Agron” (left) 
atop Jabal Harun, which is 
equated in local legend with 
the Biblical Mount Hor. 

Traction has it that Moses 
was buried mside a cave near 
Jordan's Mount Nebo, from 
which he owewed the Prom- 
ise Land before his death. A 
lovely cavern not far from 
there is curtained by a water- 
full (right) fed by Avn Musa, 
the Spring of Moses 


locale, a place where my search for Moses 
could come to a fitting conclusion 

Such places have a way of finding you in- 
stead of your fincing them. Just below Mount 
Nebo runs a steep valley fed by a spring 
called Avn Musa, the Spring of Moses. It's 
another rock of the striking, of course. [he 
water trickles [rom a dry and stony: hilltop, 
transiorming otherwise sere slopes into a 
lovely owsis of green 


A View Through a Liquid Rainhow 


Picking my wavy to the other side of the 
valley, | came to a lovely little cave, hidden 
from above. The waters of Ayn Musa drop 
ment over the cave's mouth (right) so that, 
ducking inside, | coule look out throweh the 
bright prismatic colors of the falling water to 
Viount Nebo and to the hills-of the Promised 
Land. If the presence of Moses rests any- 
where outside the hearts of his descendants, 
[ think it must be here 

Looking out, I saw a shepherd bov léacing 
his goats into the valley to feed on vegetation 
watered, In a sense, by the rod of Moses him- 
vif. Putting down his shepherd's rod, the lad 
knelt on a spur of rock and performed the 
evening praver, his hgure silhouetted starkly 
aramst the reddening sky. | was moved be- 
yond words, No sight could have been more 
hitting. My search for Moses: had reached its 
end, and a new beginning C] 








MAQUITSITE LIVING FOSSLL 
The Chambered 
Nautilus 


Photographs by DOUGLAS FAULKNER 
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Chat graceful form combines function with 
beauty. As the nautilus grows, it moves for 
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famous by poet Oliver Wenelell Holmes, 
marks the nautilus as more primitive than 
other cephalopods—the squids, octopuses, 
and cuttleish. Tho: carry their shells, of 
remomuntis of them, internally. Primitive but 
prominent grooved e¢ves (leit), similar to a 
ninhole camera, abo denote the maiutilus’s 
lesser cleve OPMrienet 

But when it comes to the number of tenta- 
cles, the nautilus beats the other cephalopods 
"hands down. [It boasts 60 to SO Mecdusatike 
appendages, each with a retractable extension 
called a cirrus. The suckerless tentacles, some 
able to smell, others to grasp, keep this some- 
Dine SOUTTHET Sup] ted with its favorite meals 
PS mliv lobster orl crab. It is now Known 
however, that the appendages do not enable 
the animal to craw] 

Two trailing tentacles help the nautiiu 
follow natural contours as tt cliches along thi 


ocean floor (lower right). To shift into revers 
the normal swimming method—it aims its 
funnel forward and spurts off, shower thin a 
swimmer wearing flippers 
And when the nautilus i disturbert, or just 
wants to be alone? It simply pulls its tentacles 
inside the shell ancl drops a leathery hood 


over the opening like a trapdoor 


Snutilus Endangered by [ts Qen Beats 


With no known undersea rCCLatOrs, Pate 
luses may be their own worst enemy, Shells 
often reveal benk-size bites trom other nauti 
luses. But there 1s: a more worrisome tbreat 
nan. Dhoweh the nautilus is nat in immediate 
danger, experts are afraid that increasing ci 
mand for shells by collectors and try manu- 
facturers of mother-of-pearl jewelry could 
mmoperi) the remaining species 

Uncertainty about the nautilus’s future 
just another of the questions scientists are 
working on. As answers are found, bh 
“Chambered Sautilus Newsletter” pnne 
them, Published by the Delaware Museum 
of Natural History at Greenvill 
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round the world studying this star of the 
wa Sx Copies fo to Lhe Soviet Union 

“We are trving to help the geologist in Mos- 
cow. know what the nuleontolomst in Lowa 
is coin,” says newsletter founder and echtor 
H. BK. Durdale, a Wilmington businessman 
and mati lope it hes Tot counting on 
any major breakthroughs just now. After 
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Like a scorpion s tail, the shell of 
i nautilus coils whose its outermast 
amber (cukeway view, ubove 
the only one the fleshy anim 
eccupies. The buovint seaies 
chumber above the Opec 
heady chamber stabiiize the nautilus 

is upright position 

he dual-purpose tube-hiped 
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WHERE KVALITET 18 


A WAY OF LIFE 
tockholm 


By JAMES CERRUTI 
JONATHAN BLAIR 





WN THE LEXICON of the Stock! on mer, thi 
word kvediiet looms large. Department stores 
feature — rather than low prices, prob- 
ably becmse low PoCes are $0 Score. Stock 
holm & one resk the most expensive cities in the 

world, “Taees bi ty county, and state, mainly ti 

benefits, take 34 percent of an 


annual income of 37,000, and 56 percent ol 


eover welfare 


a 00D. Soo Stockhoimer coud Lose his shiz 


i werent for the shirt's high kvalitet 
tatian M rigee, a& Mmicerk eat paid government 


worker of 3 tol me, “l pay S17 for ashirt, but 
Tam still wearing shirts 14 vears old; the last one 
[ bought was foie years aro. Ayalttet! It 
money, and [don’t waste time she it pel *y 

But the kvalttet that Staffan and h 
Stockholmers most avidly deman the Qu ality 

living—and they feel they are not petting 
enough of tL Staffan is an activist im Alternativ 
Stacl an organization dedicated to creating oa 
ty more invable than present-(lay Stockhoim 

In Stockholm, complaint is the universal ca- 
tharsis.. Bertil Martinsson, a business executive 


is fellow 


showed me around his apartment in Soina, 4 


ener. or nvnici ality of Greater Stockholm 
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strate through his “liwine machine’ criticizing 


Dominoes of glass and steel] ine up in the 
center of Stockholm. The tunildlings fare a 123 
fool fountain-splashed sculpture ringed by sky- 
hts of-an underground plate Such examples 
af Swecish modem blend with centarie-oll 
tradition for the best of both worids 
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redevelopment project thal Makes matters 
worse, Weverthetess, no one objected when | 
opined that Stockholm may be the world’s 
most beautiful city 

It floats upon the waters where Lake Ma- 
laren joins the Baltic. The kommun of Stock- 
holm—the area within municipal boundaries 

spreads across 14 islands, tied by 50 bridges 
(nages 52-3). Greater Stock holmi—19 subtvur- 
ban kommuns within Stockholm’s orbit—en 
OOM asses innumerable cyt hes islanels 

In September, one of the best months, with 
an average of rainiess days, I found the 
thermometer msing almost daily to the sum- 
mir averaze of 64 decrees F. Even in winter 
Stockholm is not bitterly cold: it averages 
26° F. But it is dark: in return for the summer 
skies that are light almost through the might. 
the Stockholmer in winter must endure as 
much as 18 hours of darkness each chat 


Crecnery Softens the Cityscapes 


In its brighter season, Stockholm sparkle« 
not only in water-reflected light but also in 
Itself. Stockholm 1s mamntained; its centuries- 
obedl buildings look as trim as the latest <«ky- 
scraper, with the landscape everywhere soit- 
ened by greenery. From 508-foot Kaknis 
Tower, a telecommunications center and 
Scandinavia’s tallest building, | saw thick 
woods everywhere. “The Count ade city,” 
stockholm kommun alone, with a fourth the 
area: of New York City, has 12.500 acres of 
park, Compared to New York's total of 25.000. 

There are no slums—uniless you look on 
the satelite cities as Berth] Martinsson does 
He drove me out to the southwest to see the 
satellites he hates most. Skarholmen—ia clot 
of thirty or so néarly idenbeal architectural 
slabs—<tacks some 6,000 people at one stop 
on the subway tine. Alby ancl Hallunda, iso- 
lated in valleys hyve mules farther out, are grav 
wWirrens with high-nee buildings like watch- 
LoWers seeming to curd monotonous rows of 
barracks 

“These ate nothing but high-qualiit 
slums: Bertil sare 

The man responsible for the kvalitet of the 
swedish capital's housing 1s aware of crit 
cisms tike Bertil’s. Architect Torsten West- 
man, Planning Director of Stockholm, a tall 
IMpPressive Man in his mid-hities, said, “We 
have built multipte-story housing because if 
you have to make a great number of dwell 
Ings in ashort time, within a limited area, that 





i the only practical and economical wav.” 





Smorceashord of produce fille a market in 
the feehionable eastern scction af Lhe capital 


SETS ativertise osf and brind—rherse and 


Dealt Sank, Estonian salterd pick 
let, Although nualern sunerruirket: aleounl 
tn Stockholm, small independent oerchant 
make agood living by catenner to thease who 
reler Ine old Wwas—und ton afiond them 

‘The nist CX PhS Ve flisirict tn Uhis expen 
ave civ is Gamla Stan—the medieval “tow 
between the bodres"—where a modest 
apartment renis for S350 0 month, Since 1 
brennaz troubalours have wanclered 
Liamin Stan, chroncling the events of their 
day with song and verse. That hentawe find: 
atuMierm echooon Visterlange@atan (right), 
the district's main street 
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In the past Loirty years, 25 big farming iTove Out 
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emall farmers, hundreds of thousands of country- 


] 
people came-to Stockholm looking for jobs m goven 
ment, the cir amc] Erbe ciiy 4 chem al, eth, rut] 
tindustnes. Immigrants also poured 
land and southern Europe. A fifth of Finkand’s 7,500 
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a tribute to Stex #hoabm's creener wellare felds. Today: 
Greater Stockholm has 16,000 tmmigrants, about & 
nercenmt of Is OLA TOn, but almost a fourth of the 


imimicrants in Sweren 
Satellite Communities Breed Isolation 
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wav would be built and constantly extended with cits 


boundaries. Industry would (it was hoped) be devel 
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As things have worked out, not enough industines 





developed and subwhy extension lags behind. In the 
remoter satellites people feel isolated in che-stamped 
DEUITOOM COMMUNITIES 

‘But we have ended the Powsine shorhige Mie 


Westman said, “So in the next decade we will bi ile 
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better.and more varied flats; in the neighbor- 
ing kommuns they will construct more single 
dwellings. Qur critics have gol motives. It is 
hard to have identity in a uniform.” 

This responsiveness to public demand has 
not silenced criticism. Now Stockholmers who 
cannot afford to buy a $50,000 house cam- 
plain that communities of such expensive 
single homes create “segregation.” That is a 
dreadful word to a socialist politician's éar, 
and Stockholm’s Olof Palme, Prime Minister 
of Swecten, livesdesegrezated in a modest row 
house in Vallingby. 


Law Profile for Prime Minister 


Villlingby, now 20 years old, is the earliest 
and) most pleasant of the high-rise satellite 
cities; interspersed with colorful low garden- 
type apartments, row houses, and green 
spaces. T wanted to rubberneck at Mr. Palme's 
home, 20 [inquired about its location at the 
Vallingby police station. An officer directed 
me to the Prime Minister's house without 
irisking me or even hesitating. And mocest 
indeed was the ministerial honwe—one of half 
a dozen small units on a cul-de-sac. 

Later | interviewed the Prime Minister in 
his office. I asked why be lived in Vallingby. 

“have lived there 15 years: My wife works, 
and we have three children. We have no help 
and) we like to run our home ourselves. Soa 
molest house is better.” 

How does he get to work? 

“Sometimes I drive with a colleague or my 
wife, Sometimes an official car. Sormetimes by 
bus and subway,” 

Mr. Palme, slim and youthful at 49, looked 
as though he would merge into any subway 
crowd, dressed in a browr-check sport jacket, 
rather rompled slacks, and old loafers. 

His critics say that-all this self-cffacement 
is political An intellectual from a wealthy 
family neecls to keep a low profile to leat the 
left-leaning Social Democratic Party. 

Lasked the Prime Minister about the recent 
normalization of diplomatic relations with the 
United States. President Nixon had curtailed 
thern in 1973 because of Mr. Palme's criti- 
ciam of the bombing of Hanot: Were we to be 
friends neuin? 

“T was always a frend of the US., though 
Tam critical of some U.S. policies. [ stucied 
at Kenyon College in Ohio, and that was a 
wonderful experience for me.” 

Did he influence the decision to give asylum 
to the Viet Nam craft evaders and deserters? 


aid 


“Such sanctuary is a long-standing tra- 
citien in Sweden—it was pot inverted for 
Americans. We only upheld our laws regard- 
ing asvium. If the evaclers established the 
right of asvium, they got it—just like the 
emigzrés from Russia in World War L 

“There is nothing political in our attitude. 
In any case it was not a big problem. At any 
given moment there were only 400 evaders 
in Sweden.” 

As Mr. Palme walked me out, he remarked 
that he had been keeping his next caller wait- 
ing a quarter of an hour during our talk. 
Since the caller was U.S. Ambassador Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, I slunk away, hoping T hadn't 
caused new international strain. 

The Prime Minister's office and my fiat 
were both in Gamla Stan, so I walked home, 
puffing up steep cobblestone streets that failed 
to dim imy delight in the surroundings. Gamla 
Stan means Old Town,” ane it is the most 
pervasively old Old Town I know, with open- 
air markets ancl little shops down narrow al- 
levs that, except for electric lights, might have 
been the same 400 wears ago. 

Gama Stun is where Stockholm began, on 
three ishind: in the narrow middle of the nav- 
igable route between Lake Malaren and the 
Baltic—a strategic tracle site. Legend has it 
that to discourage unwelcome seafarers, the 
first Stockholmers erected barricades of logs 
(stocker), thus giving Stockholm its name, 
“Log Istane.” 

Stockholm celebrated its seven hunerecdth 
anniversary tn 1954, based on the tradition of 
its founding in 1253 by a lord named Birger 
Jurl. It was almost 400 vears before it became 
Sweden's capital, with a population of 9,000. 
Today, Stockholm kommun has /11,464, 
Greater Stockholm 1,450,000—a sixth of the 
population of Sweden, 


Swedes Live It Up Downstairs 


Ganmla Stan in its old age is still the liveliest 
part of Stockholm, favored by the voung ane 
artistic (nage 47). Late at mht, sounds of pai- 
etv hlter from &d/lare—restaurants in meciie- 
val warehouse cellars—discotheques, night- 
clubs, and the sidewalk café in Stortorget, the 
Great Square. 

By contrast, Stockhoim's redeveloped 
downlown center, Sergelstorz. on the “main- 
land” just a subway stop away, is almost 
empty after dark. 

I loved to go underground in Gamla Stan, 
to kallares like Diana, Aurora, ancl, best of all, 
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historic Den Gyldene Freden, owned, through 
an artist's gift, by the Swedish Academy. In 
ther cancllelit, barrel-vaulted precincts, T par- 
took of such seasonal delicacies as steaks of 
moose, saddle of hare, the tiny red roe of the 
bleak (a carplike fish) served on blini with 
chopped onions and sour cream, and immense 
brown crabs. The cost was high, but so was 
the kvalitet. 


English Pub, American Jazz 


A. five-minute walk: from our flat, my wife, 
Hannah, and I could renew ourselves among 
the youth that jammed Stampen, an upstairs- 
downstairs nightclub that combines a turn- 
of-the-century English-pub atmosphere with 
live American jazz: For our elderly moments 
we went to Nya Bacchi to execute such anti- 
quate dances as the waltz and fox-trot, once 
airain popular with the young. 

At Zum Franziskaner, a Swecdish-German 
tavern, we had our first traditional Swedish 
Thursday dinner: vellow-pea soup with ham 
chunks, accompanied by cold and het 
punsch (a brandy-and-rum drink), and topped 
off by Swedish pancakes with linganberries. 
Delicious, but I only tried it there once, be- 
cause on following Thursdavs four different 
friends invited us to a real home-cooked 
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Swedish treat. And what do you think it was, 
every time? ... 1 still like it. 

Another great Swedish treat is pytfipenna, 
a traciitional late-supper hash of golden- 
brown petato cubes, chopped onion, and 
cubed beef and ham, served with a raw ege 
yolk, That was a supper I really had to sweat 
for—in fact, T almost boiled. 

Clas Kjellin, a young artist and editor, and 
his beautiful blond wife, Svivie, had invited 
me to sauna and supper at Gamila Stan's ele- 
gant, intimate Hotel Reten. There executive 
assistant manager Olle Asp joined Clas and 
me in the sauna, ta reassure me that the 
intense dry heat need not be fatal. He didn't 
quite convince. 

‘Vou sec, there is no lock on the door. The 
Finns have had some sad accidents,” Olle 
said, “You must step out every five minutes 
for a cold shower.” 

After three showers I was getting no cooler. 
“Just what is the temperature?” T asker. Olle 
pointed to the thermometer: 97° Celsius— 
that's 207° F., five degrees short of boiling! 
Snatching a pair of trunks, | repaired in haste 
to the cold pool, where Sylvie and a girl 
friend, in conservative swimsuits, were 


already splashing When Olle joined us, he 
(Continued on page 35) 


said—a bit 


“The city that floats on the water,” wrote Swedish novelist Selma Lagerlof ® 
of the capital that sprawls across 14 islands laced by some 50 bndaes. Estah- 
lished 700 veare ago as asm! trocding center, Greater Stockholm has become 


a hub of European commence with a population of 1,350,000. 
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apologetically—“You see, we do not have 


mixed saunas, just swims. We wre not 40 ad- 
vanced as foreigners think.” 

Just how advanced are Stockholmers in 
sexual mores and women's liberation? I called 
on former Minister of Disarmament Alva 
Myrdal in the home that she and her husband) 
Gunnar, the distinguished economist, own in 
(ramla Stan, In her eighth deeade, still a 
beautiful blonde, she felded my questions on 
women's lib with ministerial aplomb. 

What about the women’s liherationist who 
suggested that she and her husband should 
be introduced as “Minister and Professor 
Alva Myrdal”? 

“No,” she said, “T am Mrs. Myrdal. But 
women's fiberation is advanced here. In 
Stockholm more than 60 percent of miar- 
tied women work, and many are in the 
highest positions. A friend of mine is on the 
Supreme Court. 

“Our voung Prime Minister pushes the 
other side: The men must take care of the 
children. He does this himself in his summer 
home on Gotlancl And just as we encourage 
women to join the police, we encourage men 
to become nurses.” 

Sonja Kohler, a young -cx-policeworman, 
thought police “lib” had some way to go. “A 
worn applicant must be 165 centimeters 
tall, amale 175. The Policemen’s Trade Union 
is proposing, on the grounds of absolute equal- 
itv, 175 [five feet, nine) for all. That eliminates 
the majority of women.” 


Legal Pomography Stirs Debate 


A more general complaint of women's lib- 
erntionists is legalized pornography, which 
treats women strictly as sex objects. But 
Bjorn Norrbom, a conservative voung bank- 
er, thinks the sex shops, at least, may be safety 
valves: “Better to be satisfied to look at a 
‘Lolita’ magazine than to molest voung girls.” 

It seerned strange that just a few streets 
from my friendly neighborhood sex shop, the 
world's most honored literary prize was about 
to be awarded. I walked to the Swedish Acad- 
emy, past the customary elderly beer drinkers 
who drowse in its portico. In a drowsy cere- 
mony, the Permanent Secretary announced to 


the press in four languages the news of the 
vear's winner of the Nobel Prize in literature, 
worth $144,700 tax free. 

Gunnar Myrdal shared the Nobel Prize in 
economics mn 1974. Alwa's husband is a salty- 
tonguedt, foxy grandpa of 78, and one of the 
major planners of the Swedish socialist state. 
Professor Myrdal startled me when T talked 
to. him: 

“Stockholm is a wonderiul city, but not by 
planning—by accident. They destroy a lot— 
downtown is terrible! Tanks to Gott. the only 
reason you have Gamla Stan today is they 
dicl not have the money to do all the destruc- 
tive work a hundred years ago.” 


Great Place, but Cun You Afford It? 


One of the results, however, is-that housing 
in Gamla Stan is in short supply. Steckholm- 
ers grouse that one must be aking or minister: 
to afford a home there. Sweeen'’s Finance 
Mimster Gunnar String was criticized for 
buying there. And, of course, the Royal 
Palace is Gamla Stan's premier address. 

I visited the palace, appropriately, with a 
queen, Not King Carl AVI Gustaf’s queen, 
however—he ic a bachelor of 29—but with 
Cécilia Runnstrom, Queen of Lake Malaren, 
a tithe bestowed each summer on a young 
lady of beauty and talent. Her knowledge of 
her city was encyclopedic. 

“There was a castle here since the 13th 
century, called Three Crowns,” Ceci said. 
“It burned down in 1697; the present palace, 
completed in 1754, kept two generations of 
Tessins, the architects, busy for 47 years.” I 
could see why. The palace has close to six 
hundred rooms, most decorated on every. 
available surface in rococo stvle. 

In the vaults of the Royal Treasury T saw 
the Crown Jewels—property of the nation, not 
the king. In fact, he never gets to wear them 

In the palace’s Hall of State, where the 
king has traditionally officiated at the open- 
ing of parliament, Ceci sac: “The crown and 
the scepter are placed there, beside Queen 
Christina's silver throne. No king has: been 
crowned since the 19th century, so the king 
may not wear the crown or bold the scepter 
and, under our (Contimued on pape 59) 





Courageous dissident and literary giant, Soviet exile Alexander Solzhenitsyn sits 
pemively afler receiving his Nobel Prize for literature at Stockholm’s Concert 
Hall, Swedish chemist-industriolist Alfrerd Nobel, who invented dynamite, leftmost 
of his fortune to henor the world’s greatest writers, schentists, and peacemakers. 
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Angels alight in Millesgarden, museum- 
home of famed sculptor Carl Milles. Sil- 
howectted smokestacks: on the far shore of 
Viirtan strait blend with the pedestals. At 
the base of ane firure tht artist inscribed 
"Born of clay, made what | am by the hand 
of Milles... D stand here to hein you forget 
the clreary things of bite” Milles emipgratec 
to the United States in 1929 ane taught at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art in Michigan 
He became an American citizen in 1945, ten 
vers before hte centh 

Tongue-in-cheek sculpture (left) be KG 
Bejemark hae been startling Stockholm 
passerstry for more than ten years. The work 
i © tribute to street workers, and to the 
swedish sense of hummer. 
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residents, including. 25 counles. Like other 
old-age homes, tt has a long waiting list, and 
when Vacancies occur they co to those most 
in need, thase over 75. That jeaves 2,200 
Stuckholmers above the reorement age af fj 
still an the list for homes. “The problem is,” 
one coctor<aicd, “no one ever dies in Sweden.” 
Average life span is 75. 





Aleohel, Drogs, a Growing Concern 


The Mariapohkiinik for alcoholics pnd 
drug acdicts, with 220 beds, also can't han- 
dle the load. It treats most cases as outpa- 
Gents—100,000 visits a year. Inpatients are a 
problem because of the overlapping finan- 
cial jurisdiction of state and county. Dr. Rune 
Limbers, chief of the clinic, said, “The state 
paves for patients held <x days or less; the 
county pays for the rest. So the county is.after 
me not to hold patients se long. But what con 
you do for people in six days?” 

Sweden ranks only twenty-first in the world 
in per capita alcohol consumption, but this 
still greatly wornes the government because 
the rate is rising. Stockholm’s bothersome al- 
coholics are hauled before the Temperance 
Boar, which can commit them for treatment 
The Mariapoliklinik'’s. assistant chief, Dr. 
Janes Jez, said, “Fifty percent of our alcohol- 
ics are sent here by the Temperance Board 
but they come voluntarily. The board says, 
‘TE vou clon'teo to Maris, we can arrange com- 
pulsory treatment elsewhere.’ So al! our peo- 
nle pare voluntary.” 

Anvone just plain sick must lJook in a thick 
county ciréctory to see What hospital will ad 
mit him, according to what “catchment area” 
he falls into by residence and cdisease. Once 
in, Ms total costs will nun about two dollars a 
day—and that will include # private room if 
his condition requires it; a private moom can- 
not be “bowelt.” 

Lirector Ectenr Rorgenharumar showed me 
around has Sodersjukhus. Completed in 1945, 
it was the first of Stockholm's gigantic hospi- 
tal machines. Tt has 24 miles of corridors, and 
ond gets around it by scooter or bicycle 

In ‘one cormdor we met vounge Christer 
(Carlson, representative of SKAF, a nationwide 
blue-collar union. Mr. Carlson looks after 
hospital workers’ interests, and he if par 
ticularly concemed for murse’s aces. 

‘Thev are 95 percent women, and they get 
back injuries lifting big, heavy peaple—proxl 
ucts of the welfare state. Jost down there 
are three women in one room, none uncer 
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240 pounds. We need hwo aides to lift them.” 

Director Borgenhammur took me to Stock- 
holm's 1.400-bed Huddinge Hospital—the 
“finest hospital tn the world,” a marvel af 
automation, even bigwer than the Sidersjuk- 
hus: In addition, itis beautiful—tull of sculp- 
tures, fountains, tapestries. 

At a nursing station, Mr. Borgenhammar 
proudly explained the working: of a com- 
puter kevboard, Every Swede has a ten- 
digit identification number. Punch the num- 
ber into a keyboard such as this; and it goes 
to the central computer that has the numbers 
of all residents of Greater Stockholm. Back 
come the subject's medical record, latest test 
results—and a lifetime of data the govern- 
ment has on him. 


Immigrants Grumble, Steckholm-stwle 


The government also has the number of 
every immigrant and affords him almost the 
samt welfare benefits as a citizen. Neverthe- 
iess, Stockholm's foreien workers have caught 
the Stockholm mood of constructive com- 
plant. Finns, the lirgest group, complain they 
can get only menial jobs because they “can- 
not Swedish,” and insist they are “too old” to 
go to the free language schools. Greeks are re- 
luctant to learn the longuage because they 


Georgios Tsokanis, an auto mechanic who 
is president of the Swedish-Greek Organiza- 
Hon, told me “We have it better here than 
Greeks in other European countries, but we 
like to remain ourselves. So I am here 16 
vears and have not become a Sweclish citizen. 

“Some Greeks who marry Swedish girls 
can barely speak to their own children, Can 
vou imagine? The children speak no Greek, 
and they speak no Swedish. The Swedes con't 
understand why we don't learn their language 
and become real Swedes. But a Greek cannot 
become a Svensk.” 

The Finns play another variation on this 
theme: They have been corrupted by Stock- 
holm materialism. Eija-Irmel Lahti, a cra- 
matics teacher who immigrated five years ago 
when she was 17, toldl me: “The Finns come 
here only because they haven't any jobs tn 
Finland. They try to save money to go back, 
but they have bought so many cars and TV's 
on time they can't get away from their debts. 

“[f they go back, their neighbors call them 
city shekers and say they have failed in Swe- 
den, They don't like this because they are 
country people too. They don't wish to live in 


thea 


these big apartment houses: they want to 
have their gardens.” 

With that, many Stockholmers can svm- 
pathize. They have come from the country in 
the last few decades; for most, parents or 
trandparents were countrvfolk. The rural im- 
migrants have infected many Stockholmers 
with the back-to-nature bug. 

Other Stockholmers have a different per- 
spective. Staffan Wrigge, my friend of the 
quality shirts, and his friend, Ina Widezren, 
the loveliest electronics engineer I have ever 
seen, are third-veneration Stockholmers. As 
activists in Alternativ Stad, they are con- 
cemed with creating » better environment in 
Stockholm, but within the traditional, inte- 
crated big-city atmosphere. 

When the government ordered destruction 
of a grove ® 13 elms-in Kunestradgarden 
park in 1971 te make way for a subway en- 
trance, the group organized vigils and TV 
and newspaper campaens. When sawvers 
began to cut, the activists sling hammocks 
and themselves in the trees all night. Alter- 
nativ Stacd won. 

Staffan lives in Hammarbyhojden, in the 
southern part of Stockholm, the traditional 
laboring man's quarter. This suburb is 4 
charming group of four-stery apartment 
buildings with balconies and red-tile roofs, 
tating from pre-high-rise days. But what 
Staffin and Ina like most is the three square 
miles of Nacka recreation area that adjoin it. 

Aswe walked through this wildermess, Staf- 
fan remarked: “See those lights strung up the 
hill? For skiung, just three miles from town. 
Or T can start on the Sickla cannl, down there, 
tnd skate from lake to lake for 20 miles” 


Back to Nature, by the Nombers! 


Stockholmers love to abandon themselves 
lo nature while keeping ft, but Swedish dis- 
ciphine never loses control, On some running 
paths | saw special training signs: Now You 
Can Run.... Now You Can Walk.... Now 
You Can Fast Run, ... Now You Can Sauna 

As Staffan said, “Swedes over-organize 
evervthing. You Americans trust people too 
much; we, not enough.” 

Staffan pointed across the canal to the 
Henrikecdal sewage-processing plant. “Be- 
cause of such plants, Stockholm waters are 
now 95 percent pure. We have a bathing 
beach near City Hall” 

Thorsten Sundstrom, Stockholm Commis- 
sioner of Environment and Recreation, who 
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is responsible for this progress, knew the exact 
distance from the beach to (itv Hall. By coin: 
cidence, the beach was built in Smedsudcen, 
near the commissioner's home, and he walks 
the 1.4 miles to City Hall daib 

"We are planning nine more city beaches,” 
the commissioner said, “but it all depends 
on money. 

All this outdoorsiness within. sucht of sky- 
sctupers i well enough, but every Stock- 
holmer vearmns for a summer home, fomnar- 
stuga, in real country. The pluce for a sum- 
mer house is the Skargarcd, the Stockholm 
anchipelago—thousands of istands that 
stretch OO miles alone the Baltic shore (follow- 
ing pages) There the luckiest Stockholmers 
awn or rent escape hatches that range from 
fo = COnlemporary plas 
ranch howses to Victorian gingerbread man- 
stans on lets all their own 

Hannah and I travelecl the breadth of the 
archipelago on the Silja Line's Sew Aegina, 
an overnight luxury ferry to Helsinki, 260 
miles owav. This is an ¢condmical as well us 
scenic Vovare, with round-trip fares ranging 
from 220 without cabin to $54 for the best 
The dinner was gourmet—and stargering, 
especially for 34.30, “Before high taxes and 
inflation we hac 80 smorgasbord dishes; now 
we have cut dawn to 50," Cant Bo Lune 
bere anclogize, 


ho-Poort Gol hares 


Fuiry Tales and Polities Affoat 


Stockholmers like to take every pleasure 
they can upon their waters, and this includes 
theater. Plying the archipelago spring through 
fall, the showboat Nytitg presents an odd 
repertoire of fairy tale plays for children and 
slashing left-wing political satires A boa! 
ride across Lake Milaren can also be a de- 
tentiul pretade to an evening at Drottnine- 
helm Court Theater, on one of Malaren’s 
many islands. This 1Sth-century gem, in 
which the cream of the Koval (pera ane 
Roval Ballet performs works of the period, 
{00-year-old stave machinery 

The most dazzling theatrical event of our 
stay, however, was the gala reopening of 
(iscar's Theater, the social highlizht of the 
Stockholm season. The curtain could not rise 
on fae Merry Widow until the king appeared 
in bis box, and he exercised his roval prerog- 
ative of arriving late 

After the perlonmance, we joined the more 
affivuent members of the auchence at ()pera- 
killaren, the citv’s finest restaurant, which 
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Love's labors won. Ann-Marie and Torus 
Wineenfeldt cuddle their new baby girl (above 
after a natural delivery with the husband present 
(tap) at Stockholm's 2O0-yeurd Public Maternit 
Hosnital. Sweden, a world leader in health care 
hes twice as mauny hospital beck per capita as the 
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prepares banquets for the palace. Carl XVI 
Gustaf did not attenc, but his uncle, Count 
Sigvard Bemadiotte, did. He is a mild gray- 
haired man in his late 60's, and has never 
earned his living as nobility; he designs for 
George Jensen, silversmith, and others. We 
dined with the count and his countess, 
Marianne, and Tore Wretman, owner of the 
Operakilllaren, and his blond wife, Ewa, 
amid an ornate 19th-century decor that is 
only a litth: less famous than the ornate 
modern of the Stockholm City Hall. 


Youthhul Leadership Guides Stockholm 


Built from 1911 to 1923 at tremendous cost, 
the City Flall, though an architectural won- 
der, (loes not wholly please its present social 
ist Occupanis. 

“They didn’t give a damn about people be- 
ing poor. They built this while we had hunger 
demonstrations,” said Jan Karlsson. A good 
Social Democrat, Jan is nght-hand man to 
John-Olof Persson, the city’s finance commus- 
sioner, who, by control of the purse strings, 
is de facto “mayor.” 

John-Olof Persson, at 37, and Jan Karlsson, 
at 36, are typical of the youthful leadership 
that prevails in politics and industry. Com- 
missioner Persson appeared before the coun- 
cil, Stockhoim’s legislature, in sport jacket, 
slacks, and sport shirt without tie. 

“Because so many of the old have retired 
from government,” Jan said, “older people no 
longer feel at home in this high-speed country 
run by younger people.” 

By a quirk of fate, Commissioner Persson 
happens to be the landlord of the Swedish 
parhament When parliament went wuni- 
cameral in 1971, its old bicameral building 
became unsuitable and parliament thereupon 
rented what was intended to be the theater 
of the city’s new culture house. Landlord 
Persson collects $2,500,000 annually on this 
rental, but it makes for worry. Parliament 
has voted to renovate and move back to its 
old quarters; when that happens, the Stock- 
holm tax rate may go up. 

But more memorable to me than the public 
Stockholm is the private city—all those 
Stockholmers who took us into their homes, 


“a widower of 63, 


and all that delicious pea soup. One evening 
we spent with crane operator Einar Larsson, 
and Brita Lundgren, a 
flawer-shop saleslady in her youthful early 
40's to whom Einar was paying court. 

They guve us a dinner party at Brita’s 


apartment. Perhaps Thad some idea that here 


I would see how the “average” Stockholmer 
liveel I learned quickly that in Stockholm the 
average is, on the average, nol iverage. 

The apartment was spacious, beautifully 
appointed in Swedish modern. And the re- 
past would certainly have-strained my purse, 
featuring smoked salmon ($7 a pound), cray- 
fish, prawns, pickled Baltic herring, Swedish 
meatballs, and browned pancakes stuffed 
with cheese and mushrooms Aquavit and 
beer came with dinner; afterward, liqueurs. 


Living in the Liberated Century 


The other guests were three voung people 
—a teacher, a university student of political 
science, and @ secretary. Brita was more an 
intellectual than any of us, with a library of 
Swedish and English classics around her, 
and volumes by contemporary Swedish poets 
who are her friends. 

But, ina society where the intellectual has 
the greatest respect for the workingman, the 
star of the evening was Einar. He told of the 
hard davs, belore the others had been born: 
how be came to Stockholm during the De- 
pression and ekerl out the bacl times as a mes- 
aencer bov and worker in amargarine factory; 
how he went to work in the steel plant where 
he operated a crane before hts retirement, 
“the most delicate crane in the shop,” he said 
with pride, “hand-operated, not mechanical.” 

Later Brita lel the young people in the 
songs of Carl Michael Bellman, an 18th- 
century Stockholm balladeer. As the devil- 
may-care verses tumbled out, it dawned on 
me that contemporary Stockholmers have 
leaped a century to find their roots. Over- 
fiving the proper and prudish 19th and early 
70th centuries, Stockholmers hnve come 
comfortably to rest in that insouctant, liberat- 
ed] century in which Bellman scorned “the 
devil, the Bank, and civic renown" for “a porl 
and a bottle and...beer inthe awn” [] 


Counting sheep to fall asleep takes little imagination for campers in the midnight «un near 
Wenner-Giren Center. Traditionally in rarity summer, the pork administration's four-legged 
lawn mowers are herded through the city streets from wintering pens to the greener pastures 


of Giirdet park. It's oo great surprise for residents of surprising Steckholm., 
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With miles of wo-and-down trail behind 
her, a Worn finds a moment of rest at 
JacmelL her bead-carried careo of fruit 
consigned to her lap. Niost of the country's 
produce moves to market mm this manner 
Poorest find one of the moet densels 
popwinbed pions in the Western 
Hemitohere, Aaith stroczles to surmoutt 
obstacles no less mountainous than 
Loe Lm sell 


AWN COMES ALMOST UNNOTICED 
Ina Hatthian day that has no real beginning, 
no definite end. It i my first night m the 
thatch-rocted, one-room cottage | have 

bulit for a sojourn in Labadi, a north-coast 

Willage. And sleep has not come 

l have listened through the night to the cries 
of children, oddiy still at play on the beach at 
nv door. | have heard fishermen drayeing their 
hamemade boats up onto the wet sand of down 
to the water—the hour makes no difference 
whether they come or go 

Even so, my ear failed to tell me when the 
pifts arrived. 

With the coming of light, Dopen my door and 
look out Women are up and about, preparing 
for an houwrs-long walk to market in Cap Haitien, 
Farmers heading for mountainside gardens call 
aut lo one another in Creole, a native brew at 
languace bevond my understanding 

That's when [ discover the mits: four freshiv 
husked coconuts, a tremendous conch shell with 
fluted mouth of gold, a laree crab, 

| have come to live among.a people so beset 
with poverty that an income equivalent to $100 
A vear is a bonanza J am white in an all-black 
Village | am a stranger who can communicate 
oniv with frowns or smiles. Yet [ am welcomed 
with cifts 





A parts of men approaches Thev stop at my 
terrace and display another present, this time of 
a remarkable sight. In their arms is a four-foot- 
long snake, a native boa: now dead 

It 4 a poze, and the men watch my face to 
glimpse my astonishment, my delight. I cry 
sounds of wornrer, ane thes SITile broach al te. 
at one another. ‘Then, proudly, they withdraw 
The snake, Pam thankful to see, goes with them, 

‘Lhe scene shifts. 

With frends [am returning from a Sunday 
drive in the country near Port aw Prince; 1 
capital, It is past before Mardi Gras: the road is 
Hive with people on foot, in overflowing rattle- 
trap bises, in Lap-tabs—rambow-colored pickup 
trucks fitted out for passengers and bearing such 
names as “Grandeur of Jesus,” “Cord Before All,” 
“Mother of Christ.” 

We townd «a curve and come upon a throne 
that slows all traffic to the pace of a dance, a 
dance fired by @ five-piece orchestra on a crepe 
Ing truck. And. in all the flashing color: the 
Wild music under the whip of drum, the cease- 
less pyrations of bores, I nearly miss seeing her 

She stands bevond the roacside ditch behinel 
a wire fence that she is using for a clothesline 
mitt ts wOLIL nnel sli mane berurtiful 
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AS IN THE MORNING OF TIME, 
fishermen launch a handmade 
boat in the surf at Jacmet!l, 
onctime thrivmg coffee port. 
Half a century ago, oceangoing 
ships stopped here to load 
produce and passengers, who 
found tf easier to sail io 
Europe than fo struggle overland 
25 mules to the cayutal 

al Port aw Prince. 
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Ever-present portrait of “Papa Dee” and 
son Jean-Cloude Duvalier—past and pres 
ent rulers of Hatti—acorns the police station 
at Mikot. A painted salute poms the sien for 
pence on the bare back of a Carnival cele- 
trator (acing page). The repressive resime 
of the elder Duvaler. drew world censure 
and created thousands of retuzees: 
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She sees the truck and the people; she hears 
the music. She is transformed. One hanel 
drops the wet clothes and thes with the other 
high over her head. Her borly, all vivid life 
and grace, begins to swing with the rhythm of 
ihe music. [t 1 no less than an instant of 
purest pleasure—for ber in the doing, for me 
ih the watching. 

Again, another time, another place. 

As others, | am caught up in Carnival, that 
last moment-of abandon before Ash Werctnes- 
day and the penance of Lent. My station, on 
the bed of a truck, is along the route of a 
parade through Port au Frince that is 
splashed with tinsel glitter, gaudy color, and 
music amplined to an assault on the ear 

At the begining the truck-ts the resort of 
midicle-nger adults, some seated! comfortably 
on folding chairs, Soon, however, a slow but 
steady Gide of children reses, first to the trick 
bec, then to its cab. [stand amid them, feeling 
not unlike a post, avallable to provide a 
sheadving touch when, in the excitement, 
someone nearhy topples from his perch 

A friend tossec me mp package of candy 
mints. T peel one off for myself anc detach an- 
other for my nearest voung neighbor, whose 
mouth is only «a couple of inches from mine 

“Merci, be whispers, wide-cved and sol 
emn. Turning, he breaks the «mall candy in 
two and passes a piece to a friend, whose own 
“merci: comes to me like an echo 

[ peel off another candy ring for the little 
face beside me. This time the two pieces ga to 
other kirds. 

“Merci... Merci.” 

With one roll of mints and another one and 
soll one more, I feed the multitude and listen 
lo “thank you's” from all over the truck 

No one has more than a taste. But the 
sweetness of that exchange on a street in 
Fort au Prince is-truly abundant 








MY ENCOUNTERS with the remarkable 
B spirit of the Haitian people came during 
S88 a two-month sojourn in their black 
republic, which 15 slightly larger than the 
Slate of Marviand and occupies the western 
third of Hispaniola, largest island in the 
(anbbean except Cuba (man, page 79) 
“Bevond mountains, more mountains,” 
goes a Creole proverb that characterizes not 
only Haiti's vertical geography but alse the 
strugele of its people. Surmounting one ob- 
stacle, they encounter others, then others. 
ne of the most densely populated nations 
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inthe New World, Hiatt, with five million in- 
habitants, 1 also the poorest, [ts per capits 
Income of $125 a year makes neighbors such 
as Jamaica with =1,100 and Trinidad with 
1380 seem rich. Stull, things have omproved 
from a tew years ago, when Haiti's per capita 
Income of SAO was onhy S20 more than that of 
Rwinda and Burundi in Africa, the world's 
[HKOTeSL Maliorns 

Thus Harti is woefully impoverished in al 
most every endeavor its society undertakes 
Malnutrition & a plazue and health services, 
outside urban areas, usually come from 
church or humanitarian agencies abroad 

Agriculture, mainstay of the economy, suf- 
iérs vearly setbacks, principally from wn- 
checked erosion on mountain slopes. Vet the 
trees that could hold the sail continue to be 
out for charcoal so that people can enjos 
something as basic as cooked food, there 


being scant electricity or other formsofenern 


Except lor-a verv few of the well-to-cto, 
private automobiles are beyond even the 
trreams of most Flattians. Public transporte 
tion requires the stamina of o battle-srasoned 
soltier, And the rows are so pocked with 
holes and washed out by rains that the loca- 
tron of whole sections 1 sometimes debutable 

Telephone service, though improvements 
have been male, & still errati® enowgh to pre- 
voke a sense mM thanksmving with every suc- 
cessful connection. Even im Port au Prince, 
line failure due to repairs tsa way of life 


UT WHAT STRIKES ME as frustration 
mw failure does not, in fact, appear that 
Way to the vast majority of Haitians. 

They strive for fooc-and hope for mod health, 
of course, but since everybody walks, simph 
maths are adequate. And few are even aware 
of how convement—anel irritatinge—a tele- 
phone can be 





Pe | ure 


Wasted by want, a youngster finds body-mending nourlshment at the Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital Throvghout Haiti children show the ravages of malnutrition: reddening hair 
binwted faces, bony backs, distended belltes. Last vear drought broweltt crop failures in the 
north—and out-and-out starvation, A United Nations relief agency came to the rescue with 
$1,350,700 tn food, onhy astopgap measure in the unrelenting strugele to find enough to eat 
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Aliso on the positive side, the Hattran is 


blessed with an optimistic nature, so much 
so that his name for a slot- machine is “jack- 
pet” Apparently he operates on the imtelli- 
gent precept that being at bottom, the only 
way left to 20 1s up. 

And his creativity can only be described 
as astonishing. Brilliant paintings paper the 
walls of proliferating art galleries and hotels; 
even street ventlors stock oils. There are at 
least a dozen major Haitian painters and 
sculptors and uncounted imitators, beginners, 
and minor talents at work full time. 

Turning to other materials and disciplines, 
artists convert steel drums into flat-faced! 
sculptures, carve figures from mahogany, and 
give tree reign to fancy with embroidery and 
woven gomls of straw, sisal, or bamboo. 

“A renaissance,” acclaims Selden Rodman, 
American author and interpreter of the 
Haitian scene. 

Haiti needs no renaissance of tolerance; its 
cilizens are so profoundly tolerant as to be 
almost blind. There is a distinct lack of racial 
bias. White people are safe on the streets, day 
or night, alone or in company. Even simple 
resentment of the fantastically more affluent 
foreigner failed to show during my stay. In 
this Haiti is different—ilifferent from many 
countries in the Caribbean, from parts of the 
United States, from sections of Africa. 

“Why?” Lasked Albert Mangonés, the pres- 
timmous Hiitian architect, sculptor, and au- 
thority on his nation’s culture. We sat at 
twilight on the lawn of his hilltop home and 
watched the lights wink on across Port au 
Prince, sprawled at the edge of the sea with 
mountains at her back (page 79). 

“Because independence came carly,” he an- 
swered. “Haitr ts unique in history, going 
directly from slavery to nationhood. That 
achievement gave usa sense of knowing who 
we vite We joke about ourselves, we criticize 
ourselves; sametimes we even despise our- 
selves. But we know that we are something 

“There's a saving in Creole, Toul’ hone 
cf fhomme— Every man we MAN" 

I thought of his words again us T stood in 
the capital's Independence Square, long 
known as the Champs de Mars, ancl felt the 
unleashed emotion of Mangones’s powerful 
bronze sculpture of a nearly naked black 
min, on his knees but with his Jeg-iron bro- 
ken, blowing the conch shell that called fellow 
slaves to revolt and to eventual freedom. 

That call come in 1791, near the French 


Haiti: Beyond Mountains, More Mowntains 


colonial capital of Cap Francais, now Cap 
Haitien. Thirteen bloody years later the 
strugele against France ended with Haiti pro- 
claiming its sovereignty—a nation of ex- 
Slaves, the New World's second republic 
after the United States of America. 

Thus: the Republic of Haiti bexan fife al- 
most alone. And soit has remained for most 
of is years—even its recent and most de- 
pressing ones, 


in a whisper. “Cut off from the rest of the 

world in the middle of the 20th century. 
Never knowing when the police would strike 
That was life uncer Papa Dec.” 

It was night and we sat out of doors, apart 
from the others, apart from the music and the. 
lights, I could not see the expression of his 
black face, but knew it was watchful. | had 
learned that it was still risky to speak honest- 
ly about Francois Duvalier, even though he 
had been dead for three vears. 

A sott-spoken physician who had studied 
in the United States, Duvalier had come to 
power by legitimately winning an election as 
President by an overwhelming majority in 
1957. His sims: to shift power from a mulatto 
minority to a black majority and to improve 
self-sufficiency. But in consolictating his 
power, he is alleged to have resorted to ab- 
duction, imprisonment, torture, even murder. 

Duvalier’s brutal fentons maroule— 
“bogeymen™—in their blue serge suits, open- 
necked shirts, dark glasses, and side arms 
terrorized Duvalier supporters as well as op- 
ponents, since his policy was to trust no one. 

During most of the Duvalier vears, the late 
195"s through the 1960's, Haiti had virtual- 
ly no economic growth. One source of help, 
U.S. aid, was reduced for several years in 
protest agminst Duvalier’s policies. 

My nighttime confidant had ance been a 
friend and supporter of the President-for-life, 
and he told me these things sactly. 

“Worst of all,” be concluded, “the regime 
made fear a pervading part of Haitian life.” 

That stranglehold of fear during Papa 
Doc's day was powerfully strengthened! by 
the Prevident's uncanny resemblance—per- 
haps cultivated—to popular renderings of 
Baron Samedi, the awesome keeper of the 
tombs in the folk religion, voodoo. 

Flickering candles on the altar provided 
the only light in the tiny chapel devoted to the 
worship of Baron Samedi, but it was enough 


YW: WERE ALONE,” my informant said 


for me to wentify the picture of the man on 
the aitar. Black suit, black hat, owlish eves 
immed in black glasses, Francois Duvalier 
vel commands a place in the vooden rites 
practiced in the backcountry of the Ar- 
tibonite River valley 

Hefore my nicht out with the Haitian gocls, 
the subject of yoordoo had excited my wildest 
imupinines. It called to mind terrifying 
coremonies, bloody with the sacrhce of ani 
mitk—or, perhaps, humans—crazed dancing. 
possibiy orgies, amd mvsterlous: miseres, 
even death, visited on an enemy by the stick- 
ing of pins into his image 


SHAT T POUND, instead, was a meeting 

| as fnendivy and easy as that of a Weednes- 

dav night missionary society, Further 

more, the priest, or Aowngan, who spoke some 

Lngheh. smilingly confesse 

lor the whole affair was to ce 
birthday. 

He bad greeted me at the entrance to the 
temple compound, a rustic arch of mter 
twined branches leading lo a pucketlearth 
yard, neatly swept, lit by torches, and marked 
by a cross of whitewashed «tones. 

The temple itself was composed of six one- 
room thatch-roofed shrines, each declicatec| 
to a different god or goddess. their plastered 
Walls alive with brilliantly colored designs, or 
evr, sacred to the honored deity 

Voodoo, unlike mast other religions, does 
not set deity apart to be formally worshiped 
Rather, the voodoo gods join the believer, 
entering his body and speaking with his 
longue. Che dance anc the trance provide the 
bonds for this union. 

When the drums started. a chorus of wom 
en began to sing, a prelude lasting the better 
part of an hour. The actual rites bezan when 
the houngan it a candle and, by dribbling 
cotnmeal formed an the ground a design 
sacted to the god Loko Atsu, a favonte of 
oniests, whom he mvoked and invited to 
“mount,” or enter his body 

Then,:as the drums kept up a-steacy beat, 
girls dressed in white streamed out and began 
to dance arounc) the priest. who held his 
candle and rattled his wouwrcl, or asson, evinbol 
of authortty. Waving flags, the dancers dipper! 
and bowed ina kind of eraceful minuet, gs 
lormal as in any 1&th-century drawing room 

Hour chased hour and the dancing, singing, 
and drumming went on and on, But the god 
Loko was either in a contemplative mood or 





that the occasion 
ebrate his 




















With youth bis ally and a sense of fun to 
ms credit, J4-vear-old President-for-tife 
Jean-Claude Dhyalier erapoles with his 
miition's monumental needs Financial and 
technical assistunce trom abroad brings 
me progress. but slowly Port au Prince, 
queenly by nicht fight) but besnlotched 
with slums, sees Increasing. tourism with 
the enlargement of the altporl Air service 
tind chean tabor encarta US-based in- 
dustie+—Hasthall sewing, shoe finishing, 
clectronic assembly. Sew port facilities now 
accommodate transatlantic vessels. and new 
turbines at the Pebere Liam creale more 
mercy. An ambitiows mad-building pro- 
Prin 14 Underwihy 

An even more hopeful sign: President 
Duvalier has quietly dispatched a cadre of 
bright voung people to universities abroad, 
with instructions to return home and help 
hum remake the country 
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mleep, for no strange messages, no frenzied 
Gancing. no animal cancibeoes came forth 

The priest, peacefully pureing throughout, 
merely sipped some (rrencdly liquid irom a 
rourd, celebrating his birthday with his god 
ina manner obviously pleasme to both 

If vootloa shower me its Devs face, th 
fact remains that the religion i & dceepls 
serious affair—a livine torce that proloundh 
affects the lives of millions. Thus when Papa 
oc, Baron Samed s look-alike designated 
his eon, Jean-Claucle, o6 President-for-life, tha 
sUCCeSSION May have seemed ordained 





T WAS OGINE of those bricht bloe davs ol 
tropical winter, glistening ith sunheht 
and toni with sea-cleaned lor Peers 


| Stiri on thie SsLirpis Oi the white palace fit 


Port au Prince and let my eves sweep across 
its green park where a dozen eray geese 
grazed serenely. Almost hidden amid the ree 
of bougainvilles. ancl the pink of crape myrtle 
were solchers, who fingered machine guns 

The ear-splitting roar of a motorcycle told 
me that he wos coming, (careening around a 
corner of the palace, he raced at full tilt ta- 
Wit) Mme, arriving with a eravel-fying stop 

A. prin sprecdel gcross his full round face. A 
sport shirt and shiny black bootsconfirmed the 
picture of vouth—handsome, hanging loose 
After ail, be wae ony 24 years old (page 7S) 

“Sir. President!” | greetec| 

He rephed with an airy wave of the hand 
and tuared off for another run on his new 
Harley-Davicison Super Cliche 

My interview with President-for-life Jean 
(haute Duwalber nit), come earier, im his 
office in the palace. In a dark pm-striped| 
mess suit and seated beneath a portrait of his 
father, he had tackled my questions witl 
SE TLCOUISTLESS 

ow Ht Aare Your goals? T aeker|, And he re- 
nite: “To rome the standard of ving of the 


Peet ie 


Cherealter he set about detailing 4 formicla- 
ble hist of prortties: An extensive highwat 
buileine proprom. Installation of telecom 
munications. Enlarmement and equipment o 
the port of Port au Pronce. Electrification of 
the nation. In nprovement ol water distin 
tion. Renovation of irrigation systems. Mech- 
anization of farming. Importation of chemical 
fertilizer, onstruction of an inclustrial park 
New schools, New clinics 

‘bam particularly counting on the youth of 
my country,” he (Continued on page 85) 


Af ntti fevornd WouaAriins, ier Wouwnhiiris 





No burden too heavy but there's 6 man t 
coal it (feaeeteage page); mei tisk tee teri 
but there's a chaice in coing 1 above Oe) Atte 
hours of sortie coffer beans, a woman tar- 


nies ber selects Lnrough & incmel warehous 

While most Aaitians scratch a living fron 
MoUntinaie Pardens—iMcreasingiy emi died 
treet are cut for fuel—iatland crops sucl 
1 suuercone find sisal grow in sufficient 
Quantities for sale abroad, helping earn Halt 


S4000),000 in exports during 104 
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said, adding, “LT symbohze for them the oroof 
of its vitality and the promise of a better 
tomorrow." 

He is alo counting on foreign aict—and 
he's gelting. it 

But even with Jean-Claude os a symbol 
and fortign aid as a surety, Harti ultimately 
will have to rely on its people, all its people, 
to turn trials inte triimphs 


TSSY, LOOR!" 
“Here, Missy. Look here’ 
“Vou want? ¥ou like?” 

“Here, Missy, look! Look here!” 

The litany of hawkers fills the ears; the 
variety and color of their wares overwhelms 
the eves. But the Iron Market at Port ou 
Prince, so name for the wse of iron in its 
construction, does more than feast the senses 
(nage &3). It ts the premier showcase for the 
Haitian penius of making something out of 
nothing—the art of make-co. 

Everything has value: anything can be sold. 

Cid tires? Only 50 cents each, ancl clanely 
for making sandals. Beer cans? Excellent for 
trays, when flattenecl, Old magazines, 10, 20), 
40 vears old? Verv decorative as wallpaper 

Picture of Catholic saints? Fine to pray to 
but also valuable for display in voodoo 
shrines: Haned-size dolls made from scraps of 
material? Made to order for a voodoo cere- 
mony to recerve an Ulness transferred froma 
sick person. From scrap metal: candlesticks, 
mailboxes, pots, pans, sculptures, anything. 

My Haitian companion, Theo Duval, tells 
me. a story; A car crashes and fail into a 
ravine. People pick the car to pieces, finding a 
use forevery hit. Within a week nothing is left, 

“With our penchant for recycling, we al- 
ready have an ecological approach,” the ur- 
bane Theo murmurs with a smile 

Whatever the approach, it all takes bard 
work. And through history the Haitian has 
nad out bis energies in prodigious labor, is 
pecially during his years in slavery, as I could 
ser during a flight along the north coast 

Below me, the mums of the great estates 
appeared to be a veritable litter on the land- 
scape. From the Mole St. Nicolas, where 
(Christopher Columbus anchored on Decem- 
ber 6, 1492—“lanck ...for everything in the 
world that man can want"—to the borders of 
the Dominican Republic, | saw everywhere 
the white stones of crumbled buildings piled 
like so many bones 

Suror, coffee, cacao, 








iIncien, “nd cotton 
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piuntations thade France's St. Domingue per- 
haps the richest colonial possession on earth 
in the 18th century. Millions of slaves created 
that wealth at a cost in suffering that sol 
flogs memory. Historians have estimated that 
the terrible attrition required replacement 
of the entire slave population every 20 years 

Even the chaos of revolutionary war failed 
to break the habit of hard, sustained lahor, as 
was seen in the early 1800's during the reign 
of slayve-born King Henry Christophe, who 
ruled in northern Haiti. 





An old house. An old man. Both bespeak 
the immense artistic creativity of the Hai 
inn. The howe im Pert au Prince (hecing 
page), now a school, shows the omalte Vic- 
torian architecture popular in (the citw 75 
years ino. “Tle tlistirivuished painter Phal 
ome (bin of Cup Haitien © o sophisticated 
‘ermmitive, whore canvases sell for thow- 
sani of dollars. “bin was a poner in a 
tre midern- (lay renaissance of ort,” de 
clare Selden Room, the note) hiebonan 
and critic who has fostered) Alsitigon rt. 
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STAND AT SUNEISE ancl listen to a 
choir of voung voices singing Mass beneath 
the dome of Christophe's rebuilt church 
at Milot, near Can Hatten Bevond the 


sanctuary stand the ruins of his palace, Sans 
Souci, A poem in high baroque, the palace is 


all that remains of Christophe’s dream of a 
black kingdom with a court of orandeur. 
With consummate elegance twin Staircases 
sween unward from the ground to roofless 
halls of state (pages-92-3). My mind's eve sees 
that other-age Sans Souci: all marble and 
mosaic floors, polished mahogany walls hung 





with imported tapestries, and lords and ladies, 
dukes ancl cduchesse> in satis and brocactes 
cultivating the graces of the kind of society 
their monarch vearned to create, 

On a nearby mountain peak, like a mon- 
strous stone battleship, Christophe’s Citadel 
is anchored in the sky (pages 94-5), vet an- 
other monument to the energy and endurance 
of Haitian working people 

I nde « trect horse up the rocky, twisting 
trail. Littl ones, naked to the sun, run out to 
dance to the strains of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
plaved on tiny bamboo flutes. 











As the trail rises more steeply, I reactily be- 
lieve the story that 20,000 men cied waned hun 
dreds of thousands of others suffered! crue] 
hardships during same 15 years of pulling up 


stone, cannon, and supplies for the fortress 
The result of their labor is so monumental 


the mind numbe: Walls up to 20 feet thick, a 
varrison tor 10,000. palatial quarters for the 
king mand his retinue, rooms to store ammuni 
tion, to make gunpowder, to hole water, to 
treat the sick, to safeguard the treasure. 
Wehave permission to spend the nizht, and 
we Guile @ fire in the so-called king's billiard 


Cracehully deceptive, Cap Haitien—one 
time Capital of France's riches! colony in the 
Sew World—e netther os old nor as French 
A= it looks. Burned in TS02, the petailt. crt 
wae partially destroyed by carthquake in 
[S42 Risen trom its ruims. Can Haitie todas 
B afavortte port of coll for cruise shins, with 
anne Of the nations best beaches ame) toet- 
historic monuments near at hand 
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room, light candles, and waltz to tunes plaved 
on my tape recorder. Itisa friendly affair ina 
place once shatlowed by the tyranny of mega- 
Jomanic Christophe. 

In the dead of night. 1 rise and stroll the 
Citadel's ramparts alone, seeking an audience 
with Christophe's host. But he denies it. 
leaving me only time's hancdl-me-lown—his- 
tary—-to conjure the past. 

Though never tested in battle, the Citadel 
now fights for its life, as I later learned from 
the project manager for its preservation, the 
young architect Frederick: Manconés, son of 
Albert Mangones. 

“The fortress is in danger! Vines and tree 
roots are ripping walls apart,” he told me 
“Little has been done in a century and a half 
to mend the ravages of time.” 


As many another would-be preserver of 


things of value in Haiti, Mangones lnoks 
abroad for help. It is one of his nation’s assets 
that many foreign individuals and institutions 
do, indeerl, lend a hand. 


hue tropical almond stands laren with 

the sacks and purses of patients who stash 
them there while waiting for treatment at the 
clime of the Albert Schweitzer Hospital. 

The ‘hospital’s U.S. fownder-directors, 
Wiliam Larimer Mellen and-his wife, Gwen 
Grant Mellon, have devotecl much of their 
lives and personal fortune to the sick and 
destitute people in the Artibonite valley 

To rest from my tour of the ultramodern 
144-bed hospital, | sit beside clinic patients 
and admire babies, listening all the while to 
Miss Pete, my guide. A diminutive birdiike 
woman, Nurse Walborg Peterson come to 
Haiti to help open the hospital in 1956; she 
has remaineg] on duty ¢@ver since. 

“We treat some 27,000 patients a week in the 
clinic alone,” she explains. “Much is preven- 
tive medicine ,.. shots for tetanus, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, measles. We also teach, 
especially expectant mothers. Since most 
Haitian babies are born on filthy dirt floors, 
we ask that the newborn be brought here 
with placentas attached so that we can do the 
separating anc prevent infection.” 

Another U.S. couple devoting their lives to 
helping Haitians, Eleanor and Wallace Turn- 
bull, run the Baptist Mission, one of the best 
of Haiti's many evangelical task forces. 

Since the Turnbulls arrived in 1946, their 
work, supported by a Baptist mission group 


[ A GROTESQUE Christmas tree, the 


Afaiti: Beyorud Mountains, More Mountains 


with headquarters in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, has borne abundant fruit: 60 churches 
andl 57 outstahons ministering to 40,000 peo- 
ple, a hospital and a clinic serving 14,000 pa- 
tients a vear, 107 literacy schools for 7,400 
mountain children, funds for disaster relief, 
road and farm improvement programs, and 
the Mountain Maid handicraft center, an out- 
let for the cottage industries instituted by the 
mission 

I walk with Wallace about his hearlquar- 
ters, 20 acres atop a knoll near Kenscoff, a 
mountain Villare pear Port au Prince. The 
plunging slopes on every side remind me of 
Switterland, but with an important differ- 
ence: Here most of the plots are brown with 
parched grasses or sepulchral white with lime- 
stone barren of soi-—the dreadful price of 
erosion after trees have disappeared. 

“We're literally making soil and reaching 
countless mountain people with the news of 
how to do it,” says Wallace, introducing a 
subject clase to his heart—terracine 

“Wie started back In 1969 with a dry-wall 
contour terrace on that hillside. Then it was 
all gravelly and good for nothing.” He points 
Lo a strawberry patch red with luscious fruit 
and shaded by recently planted trees, 

“We put up the walls with stone taken from 
the field itself. The compost we added con- 
tributed an acidity that begun to break down 
the limestone. Result: soit” 

An inventive man, Wallace experiments 
with a system for capturing methane gas 
from human sewage to burn as fuel. 

“With trees virtually gone, 1 see kids going 
hungry because there's no way to cook their 
food,” he says. 

At times there is no food to cook alone the 
Gosseline River, where I go to see earthen 
dikes and an irrigation canal built with inbor 
paid entirely in food supplied by Church 
World Service. 

| borrow a jeep and driver for a hair- 
raising four-hour journey overland from 
Port au Prince to Jacmel, some 50. miles by 
road (map, page 79). 

The difficulty is that the route gets con- 
fused with a winding tiver and dives into 
it at frequent intervals. At one wrong turn— 
dead easy with no road signs, much switch- 
backing, and walter as an ofttimes minning 
surlace—we are dangerously out of fording 
depth and pushing downstream at the pace of 
racing current. Like a boat! Stopped by rock, 
we erind ashore just in time to avert disaster. 


eo 





In Jacmel's Pension Craft, an old mansion 
averlooking the town square, | find a balm far 
tTrave! ach . For Bi ng on The UW pSCairs Veranoa 
overlooking the paim-fringed sea with Haw 
han owner-nanagers Einck, Adeline, and 
Marlene Dantes 

Another water-fretied rile the next mom 
ne brings me to the deicntion of the inn 
ion canal at Marbial. Only a foot wide in 
places, it jooks like a simple ditch to me, put 
is importance 14 quickly established by thi 
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con th hillede mare dee 
ofated with striking circular cesiens, nude of 
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Leremonial grou 


yellow sawdust, and purple clover. An out-al 
tune but enthusiastic timed plays for an hour 
the blue-unifermec| home fuard [ri 
1s begin, welcoming the Minis 
ter of Agriculture, Mir. Jaures Gbeveque, who 
has come tram Port au Prince 


A uidden, furmous dewnpour breaks up the 


bye ore 





Trades. Snerc 


outy, washing out the hillside cesignsé and 
ending the band, militia, and out-ol-town 
cdienitaries scurming for shelter 

‘Ss. Our jeep Ssloshes homewart [| muse 
ipon the truth: The people were the festival 
Dressed in their beet, they came from mile 
round, walking but carrving shoes to keep 
them clean. They were smiling, with that 
enger book of expectancy that makes children 


= hecho HY — = - t 
wo endearing. ¥el when our eves met, | say 
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that 1s Halts greatest asset 


\BITATION AMITTE, the House of 
Prendsnip, is my small contnbution to 
Maiti. Upon mv departure the house wl 





become village property, with a rental poten 

tial that could give the community its first 

Income for public improvements 
Small and simple Lhoweh the nowse many be, 

Habitation Amite—tike the Martial Canal! 
must be property dedicated 


tis Gerard Alimaior. chief man of Laharcii 


Glory haunts the mins of Sans Souci at 
Wilot, the palace built by King Henry Chris 
topbe im leis. Wlorbles and mahopganics 
breecaties and sutins mie if sumptueu 

mount water, flowing thirouen duct: 
kept tt cool To celebrate Aaati's 10h birth 
flav in 1954, Mortan Anderson caine on the 
Aoi grand staircase while o costumed 


king and his courtiers poradcer| above 
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who speaks—and in French, His audience 
most of the villagers, who number 300 in all, 
ihen and Port 
au Prince. But chiefly, he speaks to mi 

“Thank vou for coming here to our beeane 
irom Wour Pres rl remo COUNTS ket KT Wh 
ani’ by name,” he savs 

“When you landed, vou saicl how beautiful 





incl a few friends (rom lap 


vou found the villaee wod for this reason, how 
could we not lowe it nore, we who live here? 

“SOMCLMNes WE WSK Ourselves Whal are vou 
coming to see here? Is it the spring? Is it the 
beaches ancl the mountains? 

We think the answer (6 this: Vou are i 
warch of one place where the beauty of cre 
thor ts Still bursting!” 

With guitars and drums, Labadi's band of 
voung ten then plays and everyone 1 
the orerengue on the beac} Lall, raw-boner 
Father Andre Lebarzic, in immaculate ta 


auil and white collar, joins hands with a dav 








nnices 


en &-year-old girls, equally immaculate in 


starched pastel dresses and bie hair bows 
They skip a wild ring-around-the-ros\ 


Ladies of the villave luce out bie bowls of 


rice And Savory pout stew. Village gentlemen 





moss around bottle: of clanan, a fier’ unre 
fined! cur 

Late in the afternoon, the crowd departs 
and I sit on my terrace and watch the sky 
turn mauve wand stain the sea the sane color 
Little girls pass by and shvly wave, thei 
sweet “hoses come salt as a breeze 


AY¥S THAT FOLLOW are filled with en 


counters. Fach morming a tall, gaunt oll 





TAN WIN Stic face appears To Tae Mn) 
the cid h snce he rakes all the beaches, [ think 
he must work for the village. But since the 
Village has no public funds, 1 pay him 

[he milkman, Pierre, brings the cow to the 
coor anid draws a five-cent cup for my kitten 
whom he showers with gentle affection Othe 
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entrepreneurs crop by, Gne has a chicken to 





ll for a dollar, another a crab for 40 cents 
superb langouste, clawless but with meal a 
Sailing « sew of mountains, the stene- tender and tasty as Maine lobster, dangle 
wiecale ' eseistcey i bs Chretophn before my eves, only three dollars for fou 
é Sete entree Spr inc mpl ng. It was Limes, sweet «mall hananas called “firs.” [sa 
Msienerd ba withstand any invucion sent by ite 
Ma aAdeca aehinie Bizéna hal (Sastice hana paya, fresh butterbeans, fresh thyme are 
repulsed by the upstart new nation. Com oriced at a fey De nes 
manding a view af the distant sea, the fn 
tress waited in Wain for the expected attack bare human feet. No car or other vehicle cis- 


L stroll wie Village paths worn smooth by 
Its cannon (lel), many bearing the sun PULES Ty PAISSare In a place whose only access 


i 1 me | 
oUrst svinbol of France's Louis ADV, never to the outside world is by rugged mountain 
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Mama Francois Foster sits at ber door, 
pounding peanuts with wooden mortar zine 
pestle, her enormous bulk surrounded by 
peanut hulls. She fills my jar with the paste, 
deliciously seasoned with hot peppers. 

At one of Labadt's front-porch “stores” my 
eve needs buta glance to take in the complete 
stock: three-soft drinks, half adoven pieces af 
bread (2 cents each), a jar of brown sugar 
candy, an enamel bowl of rough sea salt, a 
few pinches of dried herbs. 

I am sacl that] cunnot speak Creole; my 
limited French is understood by no one. But 
my friend Almajor struggles valiantly to con- 
vers! with me in English | recall an incident 
during the construction of the house. 

With Almajor acting os contractor, the 
bulding of Habitation Amitié wat @ com- 
munity affair, at one time or Saathas mast of 
the men of Labacli donated their labor to the 
project. 

On one of my trips to see how things were 
progressing. I noted that the door frotm the 
living room to the back porch had been cut 
some three feet off the desired center. 

Almajor and I had a conference. | spoke 
slowly, with many gestures. Almajor lookeci 
perplexed, with brows knitted in concentri- 
tion. Finally, a broad ‘smile broke 

“Ab.” he cried with relief and delight. 
“Error! It was error!” His pleasure at hoving 
found just the right English werd erased 
completely any misgivings over the mistake 


tiself And the matler was closed 

\) nolerase, however, my distress at being 
BE unable to alleviate the poverty sur- 

rounding me 

Take what seems at first simply fair play 
in the game of curiosity; I spend the day ob- 
serving the people of Labul; they claim the 
night for looking at me and mv hushand, who 
has come for a-visit. 

We dine by candlelight on our porch, 
shickted as it is from the sea wind. We are an 
island of light and we are on stage All the 
neighbors come out for the show, Children 
take front-now, ground-level seats; adults 
stand behind. 


Y PLEASURE in living at Labadi can- 






There ts much talking and laughter until 
we sit down to dinner. Then the auclence 
crows quict, as if a curtain hae gone up. And 
they watch with undivided attention. 

We go inside for coffee anc, as if house 
lights had gone up, our auchence begins again 
to visit among themselves, 

Then one night we are awakened about 
midnight by the sound of group singing It 
comes from the home of a neihbor on the hill 
just belitnd ws: 

At first the song is slow and sad, like a 
dirge. Sometimes the people sing it in rounds. 
As the night wears on, the sinving gets strong- 
er, more beautiful, like mizhty chords from a 
great choir. 

Toward dawn, melodies come, so sweet the 
heart melts, ancl softer, evoking a sense of 
peace. Then silence. 

Almajor comes with the news. “A young 
buy died. He sick a long time.” 

It is malnutrition, we learn. 

And we wonder if the boy could have been 
ane of those faces, with big wondering eves, 
peering out from the dirt at the edge of light 
fram our dinner table. And we feel an ache 
too sacl fer tears. 

They take the boy's body from his home, a 
one-room dirt-floored dwelling that bad been 
cleared of furniture and draped in white cloth. 
With family and friends we follow the coffin 
lo the church, where the priest's helper reads 
a service for the dead. Afterward we climb 
the mountain to a cemetery so poor there are 
no tombstones. 

A guitar picks out the plaintive strains of 
“Auld Lang Syne" and it is over, we think. 
But there its something yet to happen. 

Nine davs after the burial, we are sitting on 
our ternuce, packed and ready to leave Labadi. 
Several neighbors walk by, nod and pass on; 
they carry freshly cut leafy boughs like wands. 
At the stillhrouwded house of the dead boy, 
they stop and enter, 

Inside, they pin their green offerings to the 
white cloth, making a bower, In it, they sing 
once more, threuch the nicht Thereafter, it 
is over, 

My Haitian friends have made it across one 
more mountiin. ia 


All they have is one another, this mother and seven chileren living in the one-room 
thatched hut But Haitian children ore much loved and tend te grow up, if indeed they 
live so long, with a warn and generous spint, always willing to share: And to appreciate. 
The mayor bere at Labaci tole the author, “The beauty of creation is still bursting.” 
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In everlasting praver, 

a thee-inch clay firure of 

a worshiplul chief (above) 
by Paiute sculptor Ravimnonel 
Stone scems to svmbolize 
the reverence lor wider in 
the Chvens Valley. Residents 
protested vehemently when 
the Los Aneies Aqueduct 
(nvht), completed in 1914, 
bezan beanng mest of the 
Chvens River to that distant 
city. A decarle liter, amid 

fb drought, sections of tne 

{2 2-mile condi were 
jnboturerl. Controversy 
continues, but mur im 

the Valley tiow prize i 

way of life preserved by 

the city « thirst 
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The quiet, peaceful Owens Valley— 
did it win or lose in its 
water war with Los Angeles? 


N THAT DEEP and disputed valley where greed for 
water has broken men and molded Califorma, we were 
returning to the primeval. squatting on wintry earth in 
the blackness of a Paiute Inchon sweat lodge, we sipped 

mountain water and ladled it upon hot lava rocks Steum 
hissed wp, pungent with herbs, and seized at our lungs 

As the medicine man began to chant, the dark circle. of 
Paiute worshipers erupted with soaring cries and guttural 
responses Ina langtuage almost lost Wrapped in towels, we 
soon sat in the mud of our own sweat. Through us water 
was reentering the parched earth of the Owens Valley 

This was the sacrecl sweat ceremony, i inbute af oneness 
with earth and water and the Great Spirit. to whom the 
Inclians were praving for respite from pain and disease: We 
heard reverent praise of those Paiute subdeities, the eagie 
and butialo, and a smeking pipe wis passed 

Just as it seemed we could endure the heat-no longer, the 
Pautes raised the flaps of our sweat lodge, a framework of 
saplings supporting a thick dome of tarpaulins. Blinking in 
the light, we sat and cooled 

“Give your minds to the Great Spirit,” the medicine man 
said quietly, “and you will breathe.” 

Indian rituals are less bizarre than the intrigues of the 
white man in Owens Valley, a majestic mountain corridor 
on the sparsely settled, almost forgotten eastern side of Cali- 
fornia: For more than eighty miles parallel ranges wall the 
valley. On the west is the stern.and jagged escarpment of 
the Sierra Nevada To the east are the arid White and Inyo 
Mountains, crvwned with bristlecone pines, most ancient 
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of all liwinge things. At the valley's narrowest 
it is jess than twenty miles across from one 
crest to another, with L4,0(0-foot peaks 1 
both siches 

(On a fall day we looked down from near 
Mount Whitney to the vallev floor two mikes 
below 
Owens Valley seemed adesert (pages 104-105) 
yet itis a bountiful water source—and one of 
the most disputed on earth The melted snow 
that cascacles from the Sierra Nevada ends 
up 130 miles away in’ Los Anveles, which 
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Water on wheels: Fred Zack shifts irmeo 
tion pipe (right) to soak alfalfa cn the fumih 
ranch. (lulet, uncluttered yistee drew his 
father, Milton (ubeve), and uncle, Morris, 
from city medical practices in 1965 to one of 
the it a4 wolles preuds with its OWN Woter 
SLC ot Che ne once used for poche fie bis 
and archers hus reverted to desert, Stock 
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Important pirtoof the valley econo, 


“We are a colony of Los Angeles,” a rancher 
tole Lis * Less than Z percent Of Our Walle 
belongs to us. We pay rent to the Department 
of Water and Power, even for our stores ined 
There Anovles lane 
here than down there in the city.’ 


churches é mere Loe 


Metropolis Quenches Its Thirst 


Early in this century rapidly expanding 
Los Angeles was faced with crought, In a 
daring solution, moving deviously but within 
the law, citv agents bought Owens: Valle 
land and wiiter nights. by 1913 the city had 


built a 222-mile aqueduct northward across 
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land owned by Las Angeles pushes up to the Leisure ows with the seasons, trom trout 
cuter streets of every community. Tourism fishing to mver ratting, quail and chuka 
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Island of shuele spares o hitchhiker from 
nent waves at Bishop, Chwens Volts 
lareet town Wilh the lose of writer in the 
O20. population waned amd a Usired of the 
businesses folcled. Townsmen recerved repa 
ration tram lus Anveles and when th 
flow «af tourist dollars Geran in the late 
WSs, many expatriotes returned, swelling 
Bish ae population fo f ) OO) fon 
Almost a3 muy tiwed iin the Vallew “town 
of Manzanar, one of ten relocation centers 
etahlishied choring World War UL A moant- 
ment and barbed wir lett) mark the 
intemment of sot O00 - nae 


Americans by ther mistrustial couvernoent 


Californias Parched GQaxis 


Created a centerpiece of cried wild iis pods 

We made steak sandwichts with « local 
speciaity: Sheepherder Breacl, baked from o 
Basque recipe thal requires long termenta- 
tion and prolongs freshness. It is a cistant 
rimner-up to water and power a6 the valley's 
most renowned export 

Aim sprawled beside the creek, radiating 
the joys of a man bern to this setting. “My 
manting supports my prospecting, he saic. 
“And we're lucky. Beyond that ridec we own 
half of an oll Inchan ranch with water. We 
could grow evervihing we need. 

Gen hed criven that week to Reno, 704 
mites north, to shop. “It's the nearest place 
for a lot of things,” she said. “OY course, the 
Sears Catalog is the really bie store in Bishop 

Vallev neizhbors team up for weekend trips 
to the Music Center in Los Angeles, or crive 
110 mules to play siot machines and pave ain- 
ner in Hawthorne, Nevaci 





Hie Furs Listen to Space 


Such distances seem trivial to George A 
seeistid. the radio astronomer who super- 
Wises three mant antennas that the laliforma 
Institute of Technology placed in the valle, 
near B le Pine. As Serelstad showed us around! 
he tiscussied the obseryvalorm s success in the 





‘chase’ for quasars. The antennas search 
space a4 distant as 10 bilbon licht-vears 
adimost, says Seielstad, “to the beginning of 
time.” AS they scin, these bie ears oom above 
the valley ike porcelain plates. Thev are here 
because mountain walls <hield them from 
miun-macde racio signals 

Seelstacl settled in the valley in 1964. Ten 
vears later he felt enoweh of a native to enter 
pohties, and failed by only 4 small margin to 
become the first U.S, Conpresaman from 
Owens Vallev. He shares his neighbors’ skep- 
ticism of “the Department.” 

‘They have no reservation or hesitation 
concerning the complete destruction of a 
= Th resource, le eel 

Owens Valley farming has almost disan 
Piru, ancl rant hire has waned The citi 
lots water for only 11.500) acres of alfalfa 
ue fue) pasture in the entire 4 ev. JATTOne 
the few with their own land and water are the 
fack brothers, Milton and Morris. The 
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abandoned CiLy merical He woices ten VEAr 
neon early middle wee to ranch 1,300 wecres 
beside Willow Creek, mestling below 14,246- 
foot. White Mountain Peak 


ine Sunday at the Zack ranch we watched 
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sprinklers spray well water across alfalta 
fields ‘almost surrounded by sagebrush. 

“This land was mostly brush,” Milton said. 
“We put 1,100 acres in alfalfa, and the price 
went up to 360 a ton. If baling wire hadn't 
tripled in price, we could have made good 
money. We won'tever get rich, but we'll stay.’ 

“Why you?" we wondered. 

“This valley chooses its own people. | grew 
up in Los Angeles, and my wife came from 
Maryland. We have five children. We all saw 
this valley and forgot everywhere else.” 





Residents Fear for Environment 

Buck in Bishop, where more than half 
the valley people live, we met another out- 
sider who became an insider. Frank Herbert 
Fowles TJ, a Philadelphia-borm attorney, 
came here nine years ago as district attorney. 

“That's over now.” he said. We sat amid a 
jumble of files in his new law office. “I'm stay- 
ing in Owens Valley because this is where I 
want to live. These are proud people, the 
best people I've ever known.” 

Fowles filed the case against the city after 
Los Angeles had increased its pumping of un- 
derground water from six to 150 million gal- 
lans on an average dav. Inyo County holds 
that this violates California's Environmental 
Quality Act, threatening frail plants and wild- 
life. The Department of Water and Power 
contends that its obligation, and the greater 
need. lies with Los Anweles. 

“We know all the department guys by their 
first names,” Fowles told us. “They're good 
enys. Their job is to take our water so Los 
Angeles can keep growing, and they do it 
supremely well Qur job is to keep our valley 
from drving up completely.” 

On a bright November morming we asked 
Col. Ray Waski,an Air Force pilot who retiree! 
in Bishop, to take us into the air to survey the 
battleground of this water war. For our guide 
we invited Russ Rawson, a six-foot-fiver who 
acts for the department a5 landlord to hun- 
dreds of valley agricultural tenants. 

We flew north over dry canvons, and about 
50 miles northwest of Bishop we circlec! the 
headwuters of the Qhwens River, 750 miles 


from Los Angeles. Then we flew south along 
the water that finds its way into the highballs 
of Holkwwood stars and the sculptured foun- 
tains of Forest Lawn cemetery. In the Owens 
River Gorge it is a captive current, squeczini 
through tunnels and tumbling over turbines 
renerating 105,000 kilowatts. 

Like an indigo snake on a beige carpet, the 
niver emerges neur the head of Owens Valley 
to move placidly in its own channel for 40 
miles. Escorted by willows and cottonwoods, 
it drifts past Bishop and Big Pine. 

Near Independence it is nudged into a 
straighter, man-made canal and flows pust 
the ghost camp of Manzanar (page 108), Here, 
10,000 Japanese-Americans were interned 
during World. War U beneath mountains that 
made the elders homesick for Fujivama. It 
was once the largest, ancl much the saddest, 
town in the valley. 

The canal leads south by the eroded 
Alabama Hills, a favorite setting of film- 
makers. Close by is a 23-foot-high scarp, -a 
vivid remnant of an 1872 earthquake more 
intense than the San Francisco quake of 
1906. Here beneath Mount Whitney, where 
hikers and packers sojourn, the river once 
disappeared into Owens Lake, a natural sump 
that is almost dry today. Bypassing the lake, 
the water submits to a series of engineering 
contortions. Two aquecducts, the second fn- 
ished in 1970, siphon its flaw through the 
erim Mojave Desert in miles of airtight con- 
crete-and-stee! tubes (page 99), 


Elevator for Glider Pilots 


Turning north again, Ray flew tight circles 
around the stone shelter atop Mount Whit- 
ney and skimmed the Pacihe Crest Trail, 
where nimost a dozen peaks tower above 
14,000 feet. We studied the sky to no avail 
for lens-shaped clouds that portend the Sierra 
Wave, the utopia of glider pilots. A type of 
lee wave, it begins when wind speeding up 
the Sierra slope surges at the crest. Such 
waves have reached as high as 65,000 fret 
above Owens Valley. the world's soaring rec- 
ord of 46,267 feet was set near here in 1961, 

“All of a sudden your altimeter needle is 


Eves bright as hope light the face of Litthe Hummingbird, descendant of Owens Val- 
ley's first residents. Paiute Indians skirmished fiercely with white settlers in the early 
1860's, but were exiled to a reservation in. 1863. Working te reinstill a sense of pride, the 
Bishop Indian Education Center has raised tribal employment and cut the school drop- 


out rate from 40 to § pPercenl yom com 


California's Parched Oasis 
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rotating wildly.” Waski said. “It's like some 
body has @rabbed ou mond is hetsting vw 
strageht Lh | rie Oris. SI «nsalion i CRITE Me 


ammoothness. The danger tw being liftecl so 


Hien vou Ton short of oxvwen 





ATAVING the elusit COMA af Ve Lo hearer 
Souls we landed at Bishop and drove to the 
Witter department's valley office al indepen 
dence, Invo County seat-and a charming vil 
lage-of 1,000 where many of the 260 cept 
mentemplovees make their homes. | hey take 
alot of good-natured kidding from neiwhbors 
we heard, who claim that Los Angeles pipes 
out water tn one barrel and chips back «mor 
In the other 
\L headquarters we talkec] to lames | 

Wickser, Northern District Enegmeer for the 
aqueduct “In the past 40 years we've sold 
of only about a hundred acres,” W 

“lott valley people would rather look out 


iCKser said 
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COMETS WHO COAT OS Wilh THe, mill ie, Ane 
nurn trv my pahence is more dithcult to 
challenge the memory and the biases of thos 


whe Tverd throweh the trouble” 
Bitter Memories Sul] Haunt 


Chere stil] are a few who were in the val- 


levoin. hose turbulent davs when Los Angeles 
first arrived. On an autumn Sunday when the 
creeks meandering out of the Sierra were 
serpentines of goltten aspen and water birch, 
we drove to the 4 nie of Hic Pine to S41" 
Ene Larson in ber cottage on Flower Alles 
[ have to go chipmunking soon,” she 
wimed us at the door. For 20 vears she has 
studied the Slerrmam s chipmunk im nearby 
wilis. Her white hair cropped, she stood 
small but formidable. We wot to the pom 
lhe 
city was buying water rights The ranchers 
who itthzated joined in a group called Ass 
lated Ditches: My father was secretary. They 


uel a compromise so there could be acdam 


aE 


ea | 
os 


i. We the che Wes cast.” one sail 


to provide water both for the ranchers ane 
for the people mm Los Angeles, But the valle. 
coulein t here. t Pie It’ cape. Very mel. 
we won't bald a dam. We'll buy out the 
ranches and take the water, take it all’ 
Tears welled in her Mts; oe pressec| her 
forearm against her lips 
“What did vour father dor 
“He knew what was coming. [ wasonly 18. | 
Heed With him to stay and feht But he sold 
cut and left. [t broke his- heart. [t killed him 
She tumed away anc fought to calm her 
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voice, “rte Gbrowiht the land up trom sage- 
brush to support six of us. It was grub hoe 
and shovel that cleared the ranch, and Father 
dug every ditch by hand. We grew fruit and 
alfatin and cattle and shipped out butter. | 
was in college at Berkeley in 1925 when 
Father sold. [-staved away and taught ¢chool 
and didn’) come back for 33 years.” 

Why did vou come back? 

For me the world begins and ends at the 
crest of the Srerra and there's only one sicle 
this side. Here is home. Now, go sitover there 

We moved to acouch facing a glass wall 
Enid Larson opened the drapes, and in al 
nine panorama filed the room 

‘Over there.” she began, like a teacher at 
her blackboard, “the ane with a VY init, thats 
Solit Mountain, more than 14,000 feet high 
In front @ mv beloved Mount Tinemaha 
hey Michelle Pa erly _ Of of thn southern 
most glaciers in North America.” 

She swept the drapes shut and said with 
intensity, “For two vears after | came back, 
[ couldn't pass our old ranch without crying 


Wow we hght the same old problem. The city 
built itt damnable second aguecuct, and it 

pumping underground water to fill it. They've 
dned every spring in the valley floor. They're 
desiroving verelation. Ll here are rare specres 
m this vallew. Instead of fighting for a ranch, 


Were now fe 





ling for tbe Srvival ol plant 
anc ANIMA! COMmmMunithes 


Cattle Mixed With ¢ ollege Classes 


Cine of those rare SHES 15 j amill black 
ton found in the marhes around Deep 


Springs Lake, an alkali smudge in a mountain- 





tote wt A0Te cm nimimed desert basin. [ts one oasis is Deen 
, . springs College, where 24 bright and hardy 
An informality nearly obsolele 
In ire: cle endures im sea! 
towne like Lone Pine, where hotel 
inatiaier Mary Elizabeth War 
above! interrupts midmoming  ##td Pass writhes in a hundred dips, an as- 


young men divide their time between lberal 
arts studies and running a cattle ranch (left) 
The lonely road to Deen Springs over West 
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tomers from (los Angebes; to thi tier hero as fe mdes bis 400-muile circuit 


bitter twenties, Angelenos visited = through two states. At the pass we saw no 
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Here at Meir Own risk trace of hfe between us an the cottonwoods 
Bilt 7 7 7 Er t= g T C oh | . 

Lroterrarictlats a i eit: lef that marked the campus ten miles awa 
fen Sonn (oolleve clas (jet! oe : ; ; 
a” Dr, Ranctall Rete, then hear of the collece-. 

The 24 enroilees, who tank aco ; 
areeted usin Levis. We sat in rocking chairs 


demicwlly among the top one-halt l : 
in their «tone bungalow as his wife, Farline. 


percent in the nation, raise thei ib pica : 
ee ae fiona ciTh the Pence Corin [sOuUrCO COE ar he told how LC hen SLITIT, 
that doubles as a ranch a Colorado power baron, hud endowed the 

school in JG17. The site was chosen for its 


isoimtion. Chen br. Beid told us why te harl 





left a tenured faculty post at the Universit, 
of Chicago to head a remote two-vear college 

“The contrast like that between critic 
and actor,” he said. “You can't deal with life 
bv expressing an opinion. Students here must 
accept responsibility for our community.” 

We soon saw what he meant. At the dais 
ban Juan Ramon Resina, from Barcelono 
Spain, Was milking one of sewen Holsteins. Six 
other students, raw from the cold desert wine, 
clattered tp in an open truck after half adas 
of fence building. In the chicken barn the 
nyMel was funereal: a phone call had brourht 
a poultry inspector's diagnosis that meant 
destruction of 200 clisensedd chickens 

“We have 200 cattle and three cuttings of 
alfalfa each vear,” Dr. Reid told us. “With 
pices the way they are, I'm trving to find a 
Way to feed the cattle to the alfalfa.” 

Cle laughed when we asked about the black 
tov, “Tt's about an inch lone. The students 
mache it ther mascot. We don't know which 
specs more endangered. Toads outnumber 
students four to one; lately the toads seem to 
ett more funding.” 


Paiute Customs Make a Comehack 


In the college Uibrary is @ pipestone carv 
Ing by Raymond Stone, a Paiute Indian from 
the Bie Pine reservation who has lectured at 
Deep Springs. We vistted him -at his home 
Regarded by mary Paiutes as their spokes 
Man, Stone work= ps aschool faniter. At our 
urzing he brought out his carvings af Indian 
figures, anumials, wand birels 

‘NIV fathers grandtather was the last real 
Pate chiet,” he said as we admirectan eagle. 
“We lost our Indian wavs for a while, but 
come are coming back.” He tole ws that the 





scones Of the tribe's cry cance, the dance of 


1 two or three older 





burial, survive CRU wit 
men. But young Ineltans want to learn 

Rarl Lent, typographer at a Bishop pul- 
ishing hows, has been a tribal officinl fr 
more than 15 years. He took us to meet other 
Maiutes, and there wus much talk of a power- 
fol medicine man cue sean in the valley on 
his circuit. He had (Continned on page 120) 


Sheep wrestler Oral Rrvant throws one of 
hts flock to check tts teeth Dental wear 
OUI Tork at for slaughter before weight 
as begins. Kuanchers arcoe that increasect 
pumping of ground water by Los Anmeles 
threatens the vallev's alreacly dry pastures 
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night,” Lent explained. “Everything must 


dark. Kou sit very Still a& he (alks ane 
He is the interpreter for the spirits, and 
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Old-timer Holds No Groidwes 


Thomas Echwards laid out Independence 
own six blocks square. Fhe named streets 
Washington, Grant, Webster, Jackson, CC 
and (-rockett. Then 
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chorus of a Greek troged\, their sleek amber 
arms stabbing defiantly at the cobalt sks 
When we tried to drive higher to the Patri 
arch larove, aur roule was bli keel th) three 
vounge men from Loe Angeles and their vit, 


which seemed hopelesst\ submerpzed In o 





snowdrilt, Mustermg our equipment and 
their brawn, they brought us all out to. safet 

Vou ve caved our lives.” George Harding 
of Hollywood told us earnest 

Then he and a compamon unturica what 
seemed to be flimsy nvlon kites anc strapped 
themselves to them. We had watched the 
brave haneg-glider cult jump from sea cliis 
near cur home in La Jolla, but what we were 
about to see was bl league. They leapeci cos- 
wally off into (wens Valley, more than a mile 
lower, and walted down tke broeht butter- 
flies. The third member of the tno roared 
away in the von to retrieve them 


Dunesten Ff lows Prog o Mountat 


On the opposite side of the valley is a 
tumisten-rich mountain that provides 41x) 
valley residents with jobs and the United 
states with more than half of its supply of this 
strony. hard metal, used in products from 
ball points to rockets. Without this Cnion (ar- 
Dithe Tune, Viley People Would De éven mon 
depencent on what w ry 4 Vlagers call foreign 
aid from Hatlanders. (ne dav 
iniles northwest from Bishop to the §,000-foo 
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level of Pine Creek Canvon and on one flank 
Sw an ore tran ¢mc¢reing Tom Wie Moun 

“Mavbe i°s the first upside-down mine 
you ve-seen, said [im Smuli, a mine afhicial 
“The miners tide narraw-tauge cars Lhrougl 
rock tunnels to the first shaft ancl then take 
tors up to the two-mile level. It can take 
over an hour to wet to work. Most of thei big 
machines have never seen daylight; they were 
ASSemiblien in a diesel =b iy TW and a half 
niles made thal Mowe 

\t4 pam. we met the train. that brouwgh! 
miners blinking into the daylight Switch- 
ing off their headlamps: they tumbled out of 


itthe rail cars to hane wp their brass. number 
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is processed, we descended toward a roar 
like an approaching subway train. 

— Suddenly we came on a bizarre scene as 
full of potential terror as any James Bond 
torture. A-erizzled man, spun withitra web of 
ore dust, stood over a jaw crusher, its stee! 
mouth the size of a small car. Chunks of 
stone, some as large as a boy, moved along a 
convevor and dropped into the jaws. They 
ground inexorably back anc forth, reducing 
boulders to pebbles. Beneath his ghostly cloak 
of dust the miner wore hard hat, respirutor, 
and ear muffs Buckled around his belt 
was a rope ensuring that he could nol be- 
come his own victim: 

Mixed Feelings Toward Los Angeles 

Our stay in Owens Valley was at an endl. 
But one strong link was missing. The Wat- 
terson brothers, long deal, hacl been at the 
vortex of the water war. Their fanatic zen] 
was legend. At 35, their sister Mary Gorman 
was aware of much of the conflict that 
brought ruin to many in the valley. 

So we checked out of dur motel in Bishop 
and drove south to Oak Creek, near [nde- 
pendence, and Mary Crorman’s lonely white 
cottage. A tauthy elegant woman, Mrs. Gor- 
man led us into a snug library, bright with 
afternoon sunlight and fragrant with well- 
real book< “I've lived in this house for 44 

years,” she said amisbhy. “My husband is 
dead, I stay on alone with my cat. | hope my 
cat will outlive me.” She was smiling, her 
eyes wrinkled into triangles. 

“De vou remember the valley as green?” 

“T should sav it was. Now when I go to the 
market, it saddens me that everything we 
have has to be hauled into this rich valley.” 

“How do you feel now about the city?” 

“T's too bad the way they acquired this 
valley,” she sack “They were unsenipulius.” 

“Your brothers,” we said gently. “Were 
they unjustly convicted?” 

“No: They usecl very, very poor judgment. 
But the greater euilt was with the city of Los 
Angeles und these bankers and politicians 
who wanted the valley to fail.” She was quiet 


for a long time. “But in a way—one way only 
—I'm grateful to Los Angeles. The valley 1 
knew is lost, but at least this one 14 not clut- 
tered with people.” 


City Prevails in Water War 


We remembered Robert Denton, a wise 
doctor in Bishop, who had told us that for all 
the wrong reasons, Los Angeles has done 

many of the right things in Owens Valley. 
High j in a city office, we tried that thought on 
Duane Georgeson, engineer for the Lose An- 
geles Aqueduct, who sits near the throne of 
the “Kingdom of Water and Power,” Suave 
and only mildly defensive, he shrugwed. 

“We've had some rood luck in that val- 
ley.” he said. “Many people recognize the 


wisdom of our policies, but energy is the real 


story now. That water flows from Owens Val- 
lew by eruvity. It takes fuel oi] to pump all 
other water to Southern California. But when 
we bring in Owens Valley water, we produce 
electricity equal to two million barrel: of 
oil a year.” 

“Has Los Angeles treated the vulley fairly?” 

“Look. The kind of thing that Los Angeles 
did 50 vears ago couldn't have been done 
without hurting some people. But the ‘rape’ 
of Owens Valley never happened. The ranch- 
ers were willing to sell.” 

We asked Georgeson if the city felt pres- 
sure in the current court challenge by Inyo 
County. 

“With this emphasis on the environment,” 
he conceded, “there ¢ some-short-term threat 
to our rights. But in the long term there is no 
alternative.” 

His point was clear: Los Angeles won the 
wiuter war long ago. The issues that remain 
involve the integrity of mature and the dig- 
nity of people. 

As we torned to leave his office, Georgeson 
spoke softly. 

“It's a wonderful valley, isn't it?” he said, 

We nodded, and drove home to La Jolla 
Tn our trunk was.a clump of wild ins from 
the slopes of Mount Tor. In our hearts there 
was more [] 


Dash of hurtling color, a skier descends the steep face of Mammoth Mountain, a lone 
peak jutting in a huge opening in the Sierra wall Weather 4vstems funneling through the 
gap dump snowinlls 40 heavy that drifts once blocked the ski aren's chair lifts: The resort 
mprcernts a:mocdern partnership between former antagonists: Runoff that once fed the 
Valley now flows to Los Angeles, while weekend skiers from the city return a flow of 


cash to the <qurce of their water. 
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ALREADY THEY HAVE BEGUN the 
long journey south, driven by the relent- 
BM less thrust of the Arctic pack ice. From 
the west coast of Greenland and (onaca’s cnst- 
ern Arctic, hundreds of thousands of migrating 
harp senls are heading for their wintering 
rounds of the coast of Labrador and in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence 

There im late February or early March the 
female harp seal will give birth to a single white- 
coated pup, reviving a bitter workiwide debate. 

The controversy centers on the annual seal 
hunt, which has taken place off the coast of 
Canada for more than twe centuries ancl which 
presently accounts for as many as 150,000 seals 
each winter. The limes are sharply drawn be- 
tween these who demand a permanent end to 
the hunt and others who insist on the right to 
harvest a valuable marine resource. 

Just how durnble that resource is remains the 
Vital question: whether the harp seal can sur- 
vive present levels of hunting, or whether it 
faces ultimate extinction. As a Canarian, a 
zodlogist, and a student of harp seals, [ am 
familiar with the arguments on both sides 
Neither is backed by conclusive evidence, for 
the simple reason that until recently mo such 
evidence existed. At best scientists could make 
only rouzh estimates of the harp seal population. 

Now, at last, mote accurate figures appear 
within reach, thanks toa new technique of tak- 
ing aeriad censuses with highly sensitive ultra- 
violet photographs (page 136). Although it ts still 
too early to pive a definitive answer, it seems 
clear that the harp seal iz m trouble. 

Povophilus groeulandicus (iterally, “the ie- 
lover from Greenland”) earns its common name, 
harp seal, not from any sound it makes but from 
the barp-shaped black marking on the acuits 
silvery back. Although adult seals are hunted! in 
considerable numbers, it is the infant pup with 
iis snow-white pelt that appeals both to public 
sentiment and to the furrier. 

In recent years Gonservationists jnd hunuine 
croups in several countnes have campaigned 
to abolish the hunt on grounds of cruelty. Thev 
cite the common methed of killing the pups by 
clubbing their skulls as they lie delenscless oan 
the ice. 

In response to the campaign the Canadian 
Minister of Fishenes set upa Committee on Seals 
and Sealing in 1971 to examine all aspects of the 
issue, uncluciing annual hunting quotas. 

The result has been a ban on kirge sealing ves- 
sels in the Gulfof St. Lawrence and a recluction 
af quotas. The present bunting limit is 150,000 
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By DAVID M. 
LAVIGNE, Ph.D. 
Photographs by 
WILLIAM R. 
CURTSINGER 


Saucer eves Steer a bewhiskerod 
harp seal past clouds of submerged 
ice in Candas Gulf of St 
Lawrence, Awkward ubove ice, 
harp seals become fast und 
crocetul swimmers beneath wt 

For more than two lamer PCELrs 
hunters have sousht the pells, 
blubber, ancdomest of these 
mammals and their white-coabed 
pups, often taken while they ore 
still nursing. The soft pelts yield 
fur trim vind leather the blubber 
produces fine oll for mureurine, 
soa, lotions, and lubricants 

In trving lo aeeeus pecurately the 
harp seal's chances for survival, 
the author ts conducting an aerial 
crisis over a period of several veers 
His findings to clate: the Speacies 
is indeed in danger. 
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anumals a vear—O0,000-each to the Canachian 
and Norwegian sealing fleets operating off 
Newioundland and the temainme 30,000 
to “landismen, or comstal residents from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to northern Labrador 

This quota-apphes only to harp sealsin the 
western Atiiuntic. [wo smaller breecing pop 
Hlations are also hunted in Russia's White 
Sea.and the Greenlane Sea between Svalbard 
ond Jan Maven [sland (mip, paw 136) 


Estimates Point to a Dangerous Decline 


To many observers the reduction of quotas 
seems lang overdue. [nh the 1950's alone the 
harp seal population in the western Atlanti 
appears to have dropped by more than hut, 
trom an estimated 3,300,000 to 1.750.000 
animals Obviously births declined as well, 
thouch no one knows by exactly how much 
Wallable evidence, however, upgeests that 
even under present hunting quotas the herp 
sea muy be reduced to precanous levels be- 
14" eri i] ths Cer Cu 

[ronically, the same white coat for which 
the harp seal pup is hunted helps to protect 
it from death by other causes. Recent stuclies 
indicate that the white heir is not, as mans 
believe, a form of camouflage but rather a 
protective feature agamst the cole of the 
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pups subarctic nursery. Camouflage would 
be of lnmited value in any case, since the sca 
piep cries continually curing its first week o1 
hwooon the ice—a pertect homing sienal for 
pissing predators such as polar bears 
4ccording to my collearue Nils @initsland, 
1 Sonweian phvesiolorist who has studied the 
harp seal, the white coat enables the new- 
bom pup to absorth solar enerey im acelition 
bo the -enerey supplied by its mother’s milk 

“The pups hor,” Salk explains, “ts actually 
trensMirent rather than white, [It transmits 
the sun's ravs down through the pelt toward 
the animal's skin, where it is absorbed. as 
wnt In adelition. the hiir treutes a ‘ereen 
howse effect, reciucing loss of bodv heat by 
reaction.” 

The fact may be vital to the infant harp 
seul, tor rb is bor without the thick laver of 
insulating blubber that protects acult< from 
ihe col. From an average of 13 pounils-at 
birth, the pup crows rapidly on its mother’s 
fat-rich milk to a webht of some 100 pounds 
in three weeks, ut which point the mother 
nbanchons her offspring to fend for itsel!, With 
its new layer of protective blubber, the pup 
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lee-terraced swimming pool lures harp 
erua bs biti a baihght dip off Cann is ’< Moodalen 
[slums Tens of thousands of seols-eathes 
bere cach spring to bear vounge and mate 

Tuking their courtship underwater (right), 
two sents cayort inca flute! ballet, Mating 
(Cru in water, according io photographer 
William Curtsinger and bis diving partner, 
Horn Merdsoy Ther observations of horp 
aus, the MOS extensive ever mmitide, ace 
Viluabhe insights: to the seals’ unlecwiter 
behavior 

Females often rebuilt amore mules with 
crows cundl threats. Curtsinger Saw one tun- 
daunted bull wnore his intended mate's 
ditinierest and nip one of ber foreflippers 


The pair vanished into the water together. 
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HEAT RAISED, FLIPPERS EXTENDET, 
aweal uses body language to warn 
photographer Curtsinger aiway. Strong 
winds and tides compress floes into 
hillotey pressure rideca that extend [ike 
upside-down hills more than fifty feet 
below the surface. Sunalieht floods through 


a break on the ice. 
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Hushed by mother's milk, a doe-evedl 
pup (ubove) nurses contentedly, The milk 
more than ten times as rich in fat as a cow's 
swiltlhy turns a fS-pound newborn pup into 
a pint-sace veron of ts blimp-shaped 
parent: Within three weeks it weight will 
balloon te LOO peuneds 

remales give birth on the ice to one pup 
and refuse to nurse any other. Thus, young 
Orpians may sturve. Finding her offspring 
One Dhousricls of look-alikes newer panies 
a mother. She identifies her pup (right) bs 





location, whimper, and oder. Less cdiscern- 


Ink, Pups OMen nuzzie the Wh Parent, 
a whack foot a@ Mipper-sets them straight 

Thousanis of pics may die when cables 
wrack their icy nurseries, crusting the 
VOUNESIEr between fines or bntstine them in- 
to the «ea to drown. By the tome thev ure 
three to four weeks old, the pups are weaned 
nnd so0n enter the water to provide for 
themselves: Most will have oolterl, their 
wott white fetal suits replaced by course 
gray adoalesncent hiatr 
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Harp Seals 


° Breeding area Vee Range 


The invisible becomes visible when 
white-coaterd seals are counted with 
tltravialet photography. Standard 
black-and-white film registers only the 
dark-colored adults on the ice (below, 
left). But with a special lens and film 
sensitive to ultraviolet rays, white-coated 
ee 
| 7 additional spats (below, 
Sieh ‘Phas tusthacl vearks Geena 
fur absorbs the sun's ultraviolet radiation, 
while the ice reflects it. 

From his aerial census, the author 
evtimates: the wenern “tants Der is Ue 


' railes (left), Ech fail the western Atantic 
- herds start <lowly southward to whelping 
webs or kl pena grounds off Labrador and Newfoundland 


saPaike Qeammaenit bel isverem and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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(Continued from page 130) white coat fora 
darker, so-called “beater.” pelt. 

To scientists the pup's white coat has posed 
a major problem in conducting nerial cen 
Cirdinary flims record the lark 
Shares of gclults Ag rains! white snow and ice, 
bul they fail to register the white-on-white of 
nuns: Since adults are continually in and out 
of water, It is Impossible to count them at any 
miven moment. [he only constant factor is the 
number of pups, which tend to remain on the 
we for the first few weeks of life 

In 1973 Nils @ritsland and I sought to 
solve the problem. After months of research 
We OOH hod ec that wtraviolet photography 
held the kev. For reasons still unknown, the 
infant harp seal's white coat absorbs much 
othe ultraviolet spectrum in sunlight, So 
does the white coat of the polar bear, al 
theuch those of the arche fox and hare tend 
to reflect ultraviolet light 

Snow wnd ice also reflect the ultraviolet, so 
by wang a special lens anc fim for ultraviolet 
rays, one should get a black image—the pup 
—on a white backeround 

We received valuable support from Proies- 
sor Keith Ronald, Dean of the College of Bi 
ological Scrence at the University of Guelph 
in Ontane, and also (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Seals and Sealine. Additional help 
came from the Canada Centre for Remot 
Sensing wd Dr, David Sergeant of the Arctic 
Biological Station, Environment Canada 

Nils and [ equipped an aerial survey cam 
eta with a quartz lens ane filter that achmitter! 
ultraviolet ravs but screenecl out most visible 
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light. Exhaustive laboratory tests and winter 
fients over the (rulf of St Lawrence con 
firmed our theory; With the new technique 


pups as accuratels 
from the air (lett) as we could on the surtace 
Our work had other, less welcome, results, 
for we olso discovered that our cameéra saw 
nicht through cerlam types of arctic militar 
coment we! Notonly were seal pups unveiled, 
but also installations and equipment carefull, 
beneath particular types of white 
naint The discovery added vet another prob 
lem bo arctic military operations 
With the new ultraviolet technique we con 
ducted our first full-scale aerial census of harp 
sails the western At lantic last February 
and March. Although sll in the experimental! 
étare. the And COnServaA- 
hionists alike 
(ur pup count came to fewer than 


we could count harp seal 
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sugeesting a total population—both adults 
and young—ol fewer than a million harp seals 
in the western Atlantic. The figure supports 
the view that production of pups has declimed 
steadily in recent years, despite the reduction 
of hunting quotas and the ban on large seal- 
ing vessels in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 
fact, our pup count was less than a fitth of the 
estimated figure for 19527, which was mace 
without the advantage of modern equipment. 


Factory Shins Take a Huge Toll 


The results of our censis may well inspire 
renewed calls for ; han on the hunting 
of harp seals, Yet in any controversy there are 
few absolutes, and the debate over the harp 
seal is no exception. Wholesale hunting by 
lara ships equivalent to floating factories i 
far different from the twncividual techniques 
of the local semier, or landsman, who has 
borne the brumt:ol criticism for the hunt 

Cin the Magra [slancls in the Gulf 
at St Lawrence ive 14,000 Canarchans who 
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Pup s temperature registers on the scale of 
the guthor’s racinint-heat detector, An ese 
tari prohesscr ci noo logey nl the: Liniversity of 
patheral vaned data in the 


-hfor a felulle seal census 
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have subsited lor more than lwo centure 
on the resources of the sea. During harsh win- 
ler months when their tand is locked m the 
ice, as many as three-quarters of the adull 
Vledelnots are unemployed and on rehet. 
Historically the islanders have hunted the 
harp sea] and harvested herring, tobster, and 
shellfish from surrownding waters. The seal 
hunt is hard and dangerous work, and thé 


‘ Bota P a4 
lost their share of men and boats 


ishands have 
to treacherous winter ice 

Nor are the Madelinots: principally to 
blame tor the decimation of the harp seal 
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Why does a harp seal lounge on an undersea ice sheif? To await a anack...a mate? 


“We jook on the seal hunt as a renewal of 
ishund life after the long winter,” one Madel 
nit explained to me “The arnval of the seals 
is like the opening of deer season to miunlanel 
hunters, but it is more tha It i= both 
a cherished trarlition and « livelihood.” 

A tiaorcous too, as I 
leamecd from personal expenence. Several 
Winters ago a colleague. Jack Terhune, and | 
few out by helicopter to gather tissue sam 
res from pup carcasses for pest riche an Shs 

t was one of those “warm” sunny days that 
sometimes interrupt the blowing snow and 
high winds of March in the Maredalens 
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hvelihood have 








Only the harp seal knows. 


Jack ancl walked 
throueh the seal herd. Most aclults scattered 
atour approach, vanishing down their breath- 
ing holes, to reappear now and then in up- 
periscope fashion for a quick look around 

A few temale= with pups stood Lhetr ground, 


Setting down on the ice, 


adopting the classic threatening stance, heal 
mise, growling fiercels 

Soon We came to an area where the sealers 
had recently worked. The stlence was eerie 
Wo living seals occupied the ice, which was 
strewn with scores of small carcasses, stripped 
of thei pelts 

Quur tissue-sampling completed. fark onel | 
retraced) our steps towurd the helicopter, ants 
to find that the footprints sucidenty came to 
an end! Across a flat pan of ice they reap 
peartd again, leaciing toward our landing site 

Obviously a section of ice we had walked 
on carlwr had capsized. Had it chosen to do 
so while we were crossing it, we could have 
drowned or been crushed between flocs, We 
carefully detoured the pan anc picker! up ous 
the other sid. Mishaps on the ice 
have not been uncommon during the winter 
hunt, and nearly every vear takes its toll 


math on 


Seal's Lite Remains o Puzzle 





While public attention focuses on the harp 
seal pip, scentists are equally concerned with 
its elclers. The adult. harp seal 1 a fascinating 
creature whose adanptution to life both above 
and beneath the sea sill presents many nd- 
dies. We know, for example, that the sea 


chive at least (00 feet 





can 
and remain aubmerzed 
A minute, vet screntiically we cinnot ex- 
plain how. Harp seals do not take large 
amount: of gir on a dive, nor are them lung 
oroportionately larger than man's. Physio 
logically we can account only for the first few 
minutes underwater 

We knew, too, that the 
variety of sounds underwater, some ol them 


aclult makes a 
doubtless related to courtship and mating 
Vet the limits of harp sea) hearing and the ap 
parent absence of echolocation-type sounds 
sugpest that the creature neither orients it 
self nor detects food by the method common 
tio some whales and dolphins. How it per- 
forms either vital Eure lear 
hovel wision would seem oa kev factor 

For obwios Temsons | if coldl and inaccess 
ibility, visual observations of harp seals in 
their natural underwater environment are 
rare. Photocrapher William Curtsinger and 
his diving partner, Bora Merdsoy, have macle 
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Like waves of attucking intuntrymen, 
Sewiountlanders fan out from their ice- 


bowtie ship during the 1979 seal hunt I 


fury. of that yar NATIONAL (hOGHAPHI 
qublished a detailed account of the sealers 
STL CHT pT 

The hunters-in those chavs took some 

0,000 animals. annually; in the |S3%s 
during sealinie’s heyday, the total in one 
veur Teacher an estimated 700,008) peits 
There were no cuitsas 

In the ote 1960's Canada began to 
rerulate hunting methods, limiting the 
sac of the club and speciivine how i 
should be wielded (below). The eurlk 
970s brought imecreasing restrictions 
thcluding o ban on sealing by large vessels 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence. An official 


langdinn study recommenced pase 
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wt the hunt. Instead. o quotn of 150,000 
stals Was set for the western Atiantic by 
International agreement 

Onoonents call the hunt barbaric; de- 
fenders say it ts humane and pamless 
Fishermen add a third voice to the con 
troversy, claiming the voracious seals 
lecimate fish school and must be hunted 


lo Preserve ¢ fanhing indusiry. Legs 


while, the author and colleagues analyte 
their census findings ina quest for depend- 
able dats. Preliminiry analysis gives them 
eriouws doubt about the wisdom of con 
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a notable contnbution to our knowledge of 
the harp seal through the extraordinary pho- 
tographs accompanying this article. Day after 
subzero day Bill and Bora flew by helicopter 
far out onto the ice, where they donned div- 
ing and photographic gear over their thermal 
“Unisuits” to record harp seal behavior as 
few before have ever seen iL 

Much of our knowledge of the harp seal 
has been gained from the study of captive 
animals. Uncler the direction of Keith Ronald 
at the University of Guelph, we have con- 
ducted series of experiments with live seals in 
tanks, establishing basic communication be- 
tween scientist and subject 

One early study focused on harp seal hear- 
ing. Jack Terhune taught a femule to answer 
series of questions by pushing underwater 
levers with her nose. Using sound as the stim- 
ulus, Jack taught the seal, appropriately 
named “Number One,” to push a lever lo- 
cated near an underwater loudspeaker. If a 
sound resulted, Number One pushed. a second 
lever indicating. “Ves, I heard i," or in the 
case of no souwne, still a third lever which 
meant, “Ioclicin’t hear it.” 

One of our favorite pupils at Cruelph is C-9, 
fn female harp seal that I worked with for 
several years. She is now approaching her 
seventh birthday and by our reckoning is at 
work on her fourth graduate decree! 

In one series of experiments involving 
responses to a light stimulus, C-9 performed 
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superbiv. Not only did she answer correctly 
each time, but if anvihing went wrong with 
the equipment in micd-experiment, she gener- 
ally spotted it before I did. 

Seals, like human beings, have their ge- 
niuses and their dullards, and not every stu- 
dent at Guelph has eared high academic 
honors. I recall a male and female harp sen! 
designated respectively D-3 and 1-5. Initially, 
both animals seemed capable and enthusias- 
tic, but appearances can be deceptive. After a 
frustrating veur Charles Bernholz, a psychol- 
ogy graduate, and I gave up in despair; D-3 
and D-5 simply weren't college material. 


Extinction of a Species Can Be Avoided 


As the harp seal migration season ap- 
proaches once again, hundreds of thousands 
of adults will take up winter residence on the 
ice olf Labrador and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to produce vet another generation. In 
large part their success or failure will de- 
pend upon human reason and awareness of 
a Valuable but threatened natural resource. 

AS our census continues, we see increasing 
evidence that the western Atlantic harp seal 
population cannot survive continued harvest- 
ing by big factory ships. Perhaps the lancs- 
men, under strict rules, may still go out on 
the seasonal hunts. But we must work fast to 
provide reliable fiewres to hunters and con- 
servationists alike. The survival of the harp 
senl hanes in the balance. i 


One that got away. A harp 
seal pup, almost a month 
old, has begun bo shed the 
fuly white coat that hunt- 
ers prefer, This “ragged 
jacket” will soon complete 
its Mt to matted gray ancl 
become know os a “beater.” 

Less sociable than older 
aeals the “beaters” usually 
swim alone, feeding on small 
crustaceans that sometimes 
crowed shoals so thickly that 
the water chances oobor. 
Later the young seals follow 
the adults north, where they 
may vet fall prey to hunters. 
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Under the ice with harp seals 
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You Can Now Acquire a Private Library of Distinction 


REATEST BOOKS 


defealia: Theetrted Aged inf ; 
Beautifully ihistraled © Bound in Genuine 


The World's Greatest Books 

It isn’t difficult to list the world’s greatest books. 
Their tithes spring instantly to everyone's mind, 
because a book becomes great only when it is 
recognized as being reat eencratian after 
ecreration 

Melville's “Moby Dick’, Dickens’ “A Tale of 
Two Cities", Thackeray's “Vanity Fair", Fielding’s 
“Tom jones, Hawthorne's “Scarlet Letter’ 
Bronte'’s “Wuthering Heights”, Homer's “Wiad”, 
owift’s ““Gulliver’s Travels’, Mark Twain’‘s 
“Pluckleberry Finn" and Dostoevsky's "Crime and 
Punishment.” 

Books like these are the books of lasting value 
that each family wants on its bookshelves. It is 
these books that you can now acguire tram The 
Easton Press, 








Leather * Jecorated With Real laid 


i j : F 
As Beautiful As They Are Meanineftal 

The significance of each of these literary master- 
= it complemented oy the sheer beauty. of 
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each book. Every volume in this private library 
will exemplify the ultimate in the art of printing, 
ustrating and binding 


Genuine Leather Bindings 

Today, the cost of genuine leather bound books 
and the time required to create them has made the 
crafting of such bindings a vanishing art. 

But each book in this collection will he bound im 
genuine leather! 

Unique Cover Designs of Real Gold 

To further enhance the beauty of your books, 
each binding will be decorated with real gold. Each 
cover design will be deeply inlaid with this pre- 


| 


cious metal. The back cover and the spine of each 
book will be similarly decorated. 
Gilt-Edged Pages 

Complementing the gold of the leather cover's 
design is the gilt edging of every side of every 
page. 

Beautifully Illustrated Books 

Each volume of “The Greatest Books Ever WVrit- 

ten” will be beautifully illustrated, often with spe- 





cially commissioned art from noted illustrators. 
Iustrations From the period of the literary mas- 
terpiece will alea be weed, and each will be care- 
fully selected to match the mood and meaning of 
the author's work. 


Elegantin Every Way 

As final touches of elegance, each book will have 
beautiful endsheets of the highest quality, contain 
a bound-in ribbon page marker and be bound with 
a “hubbed” spine that is used in only the finest 
books. 

The result is a collection of books that brings 
back memories of the great private libraries of the 
most discriminating families in days gone by. 


Distinctly Different Volumes 
Distinctiveness is the watchword of this private 
library. No two volumes are the same. The leather 
bindings will be of many colors and grains, The 
styles of type and illustration will wary, The 
design on each volumes cover-will be different. 
Even the sizes of the books will vary, 


A Most Important Family Heirloom 

To acquire this edition of “The Greatest Books 
Ever Written” is to establish a family treasure that 
will be enjoyed now and passed om from genera- 
hon to. generation, 


A Truly Personal Library 
To beautifully identify exch book as part of 
your own private collection, every volume will be 
personalized with a nique nameplate. 
This plate is our certification, as the publisher of 
this edition, that each volume was-issued expressly 
if VoOur FLITE. 


The Acquisition Plan 

The Easton Press edition of “The Greatest Books 
Ever Written” will be made available only by 
advance subscription. The books will not be avail- 
able in bookstores, nor will they be offered 
through dealers: 

Comparable books in genuine leather sell for as 
much as $50 to $75 per volume. However, you will 
be pleased to learn the first year's volumes-in this 
collection will be priced at only $2850. Future 
volumes: will be similarly priced subject only to 
minor periodic adjustment to reflect varying mate- 
rial costs. 

If you desire, you may return any volume within 
30 days tor a full refund. Moreover, you may 
cancel your subscription at any time. 


R.5.V.P. 


To accept this invitation, you need only com- 
plete the Subscription Reservation below and 
return it to us with your payment for the first 
vohiome. This eimple step is all that is neceshary for 
you to begin building a private library of your own 
that is-sure to be envied Dy all who see it, and 
treasured by all who use it. 


SUBSCRIPTION RESERVATION 


The Easton Press 
Westport, Conn, 06880 
Please send me the first volume of “The Greatest 
Books Ever Written” and reserve a subscription in 
my name. Further volumes: will be sent at the rate 
of one per month. | may return any volume within 
30 days for a full refund. Moreover, | may cancel 
my subscription al any time 
[} Payment for the first volume is enclosed at 
$28.50 (plus $1.25 shipping and handling, total 
payment $29.75), Conn. residents please pay 
$31.63 to include sales tax. 
Charge this and future monthly volumes to: 
EF} Master Charge (Fj BankAmericard 
Credit Card = 
Good Thru 


Make check or money order payable ta 
The Easton Press 


Name PS 
Addregs = 
City State Zip 


Print your name in the space above exactly as you 
would like it to be shown on your personalized 
nameplate in each book, A 36 
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S.... long before the dawn af recorded history, 
peoples: have rallied to the flags of kings, empires, 
and nations, For those thousands of years, flags 
symbolized only the mighty power of the State, 
Then, wher courageous settlers confronted the 
ngors of the New World anid established Amenca’s 
earliest colonies, they desic flags of ther own. 
Proud flags of a prind people 

In Ametica — for perhaps the first time — flags 
were banners of the Peonle themselves. Symbals ail 
ther hopes, aspirations, and ideals. With In: 
dependence those flags became the emblems of 
Independent Sovereign States, deriving their 
powers from the consent of the pecple themselves. 
The perfect embodiment of independent spirit, 
traditions, deterrmunation, and sense of destiny 
which the Declaration of Independence proclaimed, 

Histary remembers, for instance, that Virginia's 
Piag, which shows Virtue woth her foot on Tyranny, 
was inspired in 1/6 by George Mason's suggestion 
that his State's motto should bea defiant Sic semper 
tyrranis (thus always to tyrants) And that New 
Jersey's bull flag recalls the color chosen in 1779 by 
George Washington for the uniforms of New 
Jersey's regiments fighting for Independence. 

Now, two centunes later, the thirteen havegrown 
to filty. Each flag the prowd emblem of the peoole, 
the heritage, the unique strengths, and the mch 
diversity of the filty States of the Union. Each 
intimately woven foo the tabric of America’s proud 
history, 

An unprecedented philatelic event 

It is: more than fitting, therelore, that as a part of 
the Nation's Bicentennial Celebration, the United 
States Postal Service will issue on February 23, 
1976, an unprecedented series: of fifty ome 
Olfieial!) Comm rative stamps portraying The 
Flags of the Fifty States. This will be the first such 
eeries to honor all fifty state flags, and fike all firsts, 
certain to command the special attention of 
collectors and histcrarns everywhere. 

Available to you: the First Editions 

The assembled Governors of all itty States and 
other leading citizens wall gather in the Nation's 
Capital on February 23 to inaugurate the new 
Stamps: Al special ceremonies, frst ecitians al the 
new sfampa ... First Day Convers. will be 
officially certified by the coveted, one-day-only, First 
Day ofissue postmark of our National Capital's Post 
Ollice. These Official First Day (Covers will be but a 
ameall fraction of the total number of stamps 
eventually printed and available to the general 
poultice, 

Appropriately, America’s didest and largesi 
purveyor of First Day Covers haa-for months been 
making painstaking preparations forthe First Day ol 
Issue of The Flogs of the Fifty Stotes. World 
renowned forits First Day Covers, Fleetwood will 
issue The Flogs of the Fifty Stetes in one complete 
collection of fifty indwidual Official First Day 
Covers. The first fifty collections have been 
reserved for the Archives obeach ot the fitty States m 
preci4s order of their achtiission to the Union, 











To be assured of acceptance, your 
must be postmarked not later theese F February 15, 1976. 


application 








beginning with Delaware, and ending with Hawaii 
Identical collections are aso available now to private 
citizens on an advance reservation basis: 
A remarkable collection 
of qreai historic significance 

This is the very first collection of First Day Covers 
ever dedicated exclusively to all fiity States of the 
Union As befits such a senes, @each will be 
extraordinary (in every respect — impeccably 
cocheted and especially impressive in the scope of 
ts tribute, 

The individual cochets wall portray one great 
titven from each State who, under an Act al 
Congress, has been honored in the. National 
Statuary Hall of the United States Capitol in 
Washington. These are men and women “illustrious 
for thei historic renown of for distinguished civic ar 
military services” to their State and Nation, They are 
the proud sons and daughters who have qven 
substance to the voion of our Declaration ol 
Independence. 

Among them: Witham & Borah, “The Lene Lion 
of tdahe.” Somuel Adams, the firebrand 
revolutionary and Signer of the Declaration at 
Independence from Massachusetts, Thomas Storr 
King, whese matchless oratory saved Calilornia to 
the Linkin, Esther Aobert Mors, whose elfforiz 
made Wiyaming the first government in the world to 
grant women-equal mghts. And;John C. Calhoun af 
South Carolina, in hia time the preeminent 
champion of the Union, the South, and States 
Rights. 

A deluxe collector's album will disple 
and protect your collection 

Collectors who take advantage of this oppartuni- 
ty to acquire the Official First Day Cavers of The 
Flags of the Fifty States: will also recewve, without 

, msomely bound collector's 
alburn, with protective dnecca, To enhance the 
historical and educational value of this collection, an 
authoritative reference guide will be provided welts 
biographies of the citizens honored on the cachets, 
And the fascinating history and significance of each 
state Flag. 

A single, genuinely limited, edition — 

The Flags of the Fifty) States wall be issued only 
once —on the precise First Day of Issue, anclaniy as 
a complete collection, The total ecition wall thus be 
forever held to the #xact number officially pest- 
marked on this-date. The distinctive postmark will 
certily ta you that The Flags of the Fifty States can 
never be issuecd-aqain. Truby, thiswill be a limited, 
first edition collectian. 

The onamal issue price for the complete collec: 
ton of filty Oficial First Day Covers t $70, and you 
may pay for it in its-entirety now, charge i! to your 
MasterCharge or BankAmericard Charge account, 
or poy for i on @ convenent installment program, 

A collection of timeless significance 

The Official First Day Covers of The Flags of the 
Fifty States deserve an honored place in your home. 
As constant reminders of the great and unique 
contributions which each of the States have madeto 











, 


the Nation born two hundred years.ago this duly 41h. 
And as-a legacy which will continue to mspire you, 
your children, and ther children for generations to 
came. 
Subscription deadline: February 15 

Please remember that this is the only time that the 
Official First Day Covers of The Flags of the Fifty 
Stofes can ever be issued. To take advantage of 
your opportunity to acquire this collection, pour 
order should be postmarked no later than February 
5, 1976 — the last date on which Fleetwood cari 
quaraniee acceptance af your order. Apphcations 
Should be sent directly to The Fleetwood Company, 
| Unicover Center, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82008, 
before thre ceaclline. 





ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 
THE OFFICIAL FIRST DAY COVERS OF 





To be sostinorkerd 
not later than February [5, 1976 


Fleetwond GN 
Cheyenne, Wyoming S208 


Please accept my subscription for the Olficiat First Dey’ 
Cover Collection of The Flogs.of the Fifty States. The 





collecton will comeésst of 50 impeccably cachetead Officka 
COVeT. 


First Day Covers to be sent io me under protective 
lollowing tte Official First Day of fssue date, Fobruary 23, 


1976. Shipwnt at intervals begining approximately six 
weeks thereatter and concluding approsimately twelve 
weeks after the este date The onginal issue price is 370 
for the complete collection, which | prefer to pay as follows: 


D henciose $1000 partial payment of the total orice of $70, | 
am jo be billed for the balance in four monthly 


cnstalimenis of $15. There is ne finance charge. 
 Lenclase my remittance of $70 as payrment mn full 


CH) prefer te have the fol] amount of $70) charged to my 


credit card account tested below 
1 Master(Zhange 

Creda Card Nomber 

Feniration Date 


Mls 
Mrs. 
Mies 
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An inspiring Collection 
of Official First Editions 
of the forthcoming 
stamps portraying 
Ihe Flags 
of the Fifty States. 

In honor of the unique 
contributions of the States 


to the Kepublic, 
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GOOD FOR YOU, LINDA CHASE. 
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VINO means ciermneg. And digeing 
disrupts the land, Deep mining leaves 
tailings, subsidence, abandoned 
structures, Surface mining overturns 
vesetaticnt, destroys wild life cove 

Sumetines diverts and contaminates 
sircams. Conctmed people fear our 
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[t's true too that our civilization 4 
med on metal: for communications, 
agniculture, transportation, energy, 
inelier, The very name “Iron Ape 
nOrks Mans emergence from the 
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We tThist have minerals. [t's hurd to 
magne modem life without them. 
But we must also have on mbabtiable 
caVvironiment. To have both requires 
An aware, informed, realsnc pubhe 
attitude toward minng. We need to 
cnooumge mincral development m 
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There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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And then there 


Out of town forthe holidays. 
The very iden rings with 
promise. Until vou think of all 
the travel hassles. 

There are those of us, 
however, who know that 
retting there is half the fun. 

Reechernaft’s high-fiving 
Duke rives a fill measure of 
plexsure to any holiday trip. 
Beginning the moment you 
sLep on board. 

Youll have more hours 
lo schuss a secret slope. To 
really explore your favorite 
city. To spend in the warm 
company of far-off family or 
Tends. To ret right down ta 
the serious business of 
meting away from it-all. 

The Duke will take you 
lo every ma jor metre spolit an 
nirport and thousands more 


i 
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that the airlines don't serve. 
Chances are, you'll land very 
near your holiday destination. 

The Beecheraft Duke isn 
limite-produection arrcraft. 
Its pressurized, arr- 
conditioned cabin lets you fly 
over the highest mountain 
runges in a comfortable, living 
roam environment. Custom 
furnishings reflect your own 
good taste. 

Beecheraft Duke. The 
best excuse anyone ever had 
Lo pro out of town for the 
holidays. 

Just to gel vou started, 
we ve put together an 
updated and expanded 
version of our popular 
Beecheraft Adventure Kit. 
You'll fined it an informative, 
enlerLaining puide ta 
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out-of-the ordinary pisces anid 
events Inthe U.S. We'd like 
to send vou one free of charge. 
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gheolutely free. And we know 
you'll likes ft. 
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We built this Olds 98 for Walt Lecat,who expects the 
car he buys to make him feel like a king. Or better. 
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And you can feel it, too, T's agood 
feeling to have Olds 98 around 
you. That's the way we build it 

Youdon't have to be a kine | 
todrive o YR Regency. You just A oe 
have to want to fecl like one ATV = dit, A Son, Jan. 222 















Can we build one tor you? 


